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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGH HAND IN HAND,” —Cowper, 

















IN A CITY COFFEE-ROOM, 


GEORGE BURLEY; 

HIS HISTORY, EXPERIENCES, AND OBSERVATIONS. 
BY G, E. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “‘ ADVENTURES OF A CITY ARAB.” 
CHAPYER L.—A WEDDING—A NEW HOME—WILLIAM BIX IN A 
NEW ASPECT, 

I wave a vivid recollection of the marriage of my faithful 
friend Betsy Miller, with her patiently-waiting admirer 
Mr. Filby. This event took place about a month after 
our ejection from Silver Square. In the intervening 
time Betsy and I had taken up our abode in temporary 
lodgings near Somers Town, and not far from the green 
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fields (made yellow by buttercups) in which some of the 
pleasantest out-of-door hours of my childhood had been 
spent, with Betsy as my “ guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
Alas for the mutability of all earthly things, however! 
the green fields had, by this time, become brick-fields— 
such of them as had not already been overspread with 
an intricate labyrinth of streets, and mimic squares, and 
blocks of houses, some already finished, others in course 
of erection. Fortunately it was winter-time during our 
short sojourn there, or pretty near it; so the changes 
did not seem so great and depressing. 

From these semi, or demi-semi-country lodgings, we 
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took flight one morning in a vehicle then called a “ glass 
coach,” which comveyed us to a neighbouring church, 
where I enacted (mach to the merriment of an old 
wizen-faced pew-opener) the part of father to the mature 
bride. 

We never returned to our lodgings. The wedding. 
day was spent very quietly in Mr. Filby’s house in Fetter 
Lane (some pleasant allusion being made, in the course 
of the day, to newly-forged fetters); and that house was 
thenceforward, for six years, my home. 

There never was a more comfortable elderly couple, I 
think, than Mr. and Mrs. Filby. They had no pressing 
cares; for he had well feathered his nest, and she did 
not marry altogether portionless. It is astonishing how 
savings may accumylate when there is no inclination to 
spend. I believe that Betsy’s wages as my grandfather’s 
housekeeper were but moderate in yearly amount; but, 
in the many years of her servitude, the aggregate accu- 
mulation of her savings (which she had put out to safe 
interest and compound interest) was not much less than 
two hundred pounds. 

Money, however, does not produce domestic happiness, 
though easy circumstances, which include money, tend 
to promote it. Apart from this, the “old parchment- 
seller” (oh, Betsy, Betay!) and his spouse were well 
suited to each other. They had kindred tastes, and, 
though these tastes did not range over a great varicty 
of objects (I may say this without disparaging the 
memory of these dear friends, who have long since been 
dead), they were none the lesa happy and contented on 
this account. 

One thing in which they cordially agreed was their 
kindness towards, and their sympathy with, me, ren- 
dered the moro cordial on the of Mr. Filby by the 
conviction that he had, for a little while, wronged me in 
his thoughts; and the more intense on both their parts 
on account of the disappointment of my hopes, and also 
because of one particular instance of injustice (as they 
esteemed it) which I had suffered at the hands of Mrs. 
Tozer and her son, 

It will be remembered that, when my grandfather 
received an order on Mr, Falconer’s London banker for 
five hundred pounds, to be applied to my business train- 
ing, he put it away safely in a cash-box, deferring to 
some futurs time the consideration of how it should be 
used. Unfortunately my grandfather’s habit of pro- 
crastination continued to grow upon him with increasing 
age; and, as the money was really never wanted for the 
specific purpose mentioned, it had lapsed, in some way 
or other, into Mr. Falconer’s personal estate, which was 
bequeathed ‘to Marmaduke, and the order, from some 
peculiarity in its wording, I believe, was of no use. So 
Mr. Fawley told me, after taking counsel’s opinion. 

“Tt is a hard case, Hurly,” he said; “but, unless we 
can work upon their sense of justice and moral right, 
Marmaduke (and his mother as his legal guardian) must 
have the money.” Acting on my behalf, therefore, he 
made a proposal that the five hundred pounds should be 
given to me, 

I will do Marmaduke the justice to say that he was, 
at that time, willing enough to accede to the proposal; 
but Mrs. Tozer was hard as adamant, 

“Not five hundred farthings of it—not five farthings 
of it, with my consent,” she said, fiercely. And the end 
of it was, that I did not obtain five farthings of Mr. 
Falconer’s intended generous bounty. 

As may naturally be supposed, very little intercourse 
thereafter subsisted between the fortunate legatees and 
myself, while my interest in the old house of my child- 
hood gradually died away. I was aware, however, of a 
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great sale of some part of the Silver property, and 
heard that, with his share of the proceeds, Marmaduke 
(when he came of age) purchased an estate in Kent, and 
get up for a country gentleman, This was the last I 
heard of him for some time, until other events, of which 
I shall presently.speak, brought us once more into 
contact, 

As to my uncle, or (as I shall henceforth call him) 
William Bix, I had no temptation nor desire to renew 
acquaintance with him under his new and improved cir- 
cumstances; but it was impossible to avoid hearing of 
him. Just about the time when the sudden change in his 
fortunes took place, sprang up that extraordinary mania 
—or rather one of those extraordinary manias—for joint- 
stock speculations which have upset for the time the 
sobriety of the whole nation, and have brought about 
such strange revolutions in the fortunes and histories of 
thousands of individuals and families. It is not my 
intention to enter into the particulars of these specula- 
tions, nor to expose the rottenness of the system on 
which they were based ; for mine is but a humble history 
of private adventures and experiences. It comes within 
the scope of these memoirs, however, to record that the 
name of William Bix began, in the course of two or 
three years, to appear very prominently among the 
directors of more than one company whose professed 
objects were to bestow immense and previously unheard- - 
of benefits on society at large. In particular, there 
was one joint-stock association of which he was an- 
nounced, in multitudes of florid advertisements, as being 
the resident director, and the offices of which were 
in Silver Square. 

Ido not know whether any person ever thought it 
worth his while to pry very deeply into the antecedents 
ofthe man who thus prominently thrust himself before 
the eyes of the public. I am inclined to think, however, 
that no'very close inquiries were made. Wealth, or the 
repute of wealth, like charity, “covereth a multitude of 
sins”—in great mercantile cities especially—and it was 
enough to know that William Bix had this reputation. 
I remember being onee in a City coffee-room, taking my 
modest five o’clock cup of tea, when something like the 
following dialogue passed, in the next box to mine, between 
two gentlemen whom I knew as belonging to the upper 
class of City men, who were dining (as I had reason to 
know through more than one of my senses) off a haunch 
of venison :— 

“Who is this William Bix of whom we hear and see 
so much P” asked one of the venison-diners, laying down 
the morning paper in which, as I suppose, he had caught 
a glimpse ‘of the name. 

“Oh, don’t you know? Why, heis wn nouveau riche, 
a new man, but warm—warm,” was the reply. 

“Where does he spring from ?” 

“Who knows? We don’t care so much where a man 
springs from as where he springs to. ButI believe I 
have heard something about him, too. He is the son of 
an old fellow who did agency work for the owner of the 
Silver estate, and who came in for most of the property 
when the owner died. The son has got it now.” 

“He ig the same man of whom I have heard some 
rather queer stories, then, Not much good in him, I 
should think.” 

“Oh, none the worse for having had a little rough 
experience, All the more likely to get on now that he has 
the chance. A sharp, clever fellow, I understand; and 
great confidence is placed in him. Not a better name 
in all London now for this sort of thing. Shares looking 
up in all the companies he is connected with. Sure to 
double his fortune in no time.” 
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And then they went on eating their venison in silence. 

You will believe me, reader, that it was through no 
idle, prying curiosity that I overheard the above dialogue. 
I could scarcely help hearing it; the speakers spoke so 
audibly, and I sat so near. 

It was a singular coincidence that, on the very next 
day after William Bix’s name had thus been mentioned 
in my hearing, I was passing near to the Stock Exchange, 
and suddenly came upon the man himself, The recogni- 
tion was instant and mutual, though I might have been 
pardoned if I had not recognised, in the rotund, clean- 
looking, extravagantly-clad, and bejewelled exquisite, 
who looked like a foreign count at least, the miserable 
wretch who, two or three years before, sneaked into 
Silver Square. 

I should have passed him without word or sign—for 
what had I in common with him ?—but he prevented me. 

“T am glad to have met you, Hurly,” said he, in his 
old way of condescending familiarity, to which I had 
been accustomed at St. Judith’s. ‘ Why don’t you call 
in upon me sometimes ?” 

“There is no reason why I should, sir,” I said, rather 
haughtily, perhaps. 

“Yes, there is,” he rejoined, with an affectation of 
good-humour. “I am your nearest relation—that’s one 
reason; and another is, I might put something in your 
way worth having. I have been going to look you up 
for some months past; but I haven’t had time, exactly.” 

“T am obliged to you,” I replied; “ but I cannot see 
that any good can possibly arise from our renewing our 
old acquaintance; and, as I am in a hurry just now——” 

He laid his hand on my shoulder, and Yooked steadily 
in my face. There was a dark scowl upon his countenance, 
but it passed away. 

“There are not many men who would speak to 
William Bix nowadays in that tone and manner, 
Hurly,” he said, in a low and guarded voice; “ but I 
suppose you have uot forgiven me yet for having the 
good luck to be the son of my father. That’s silly, my 
dear Hurly.” 

* You cannot forget that there are——” 

“That there are other reasons for your giving me the 
cold shoulder,” said he, laughing, and thus filling up in 
his own way the sentence I had hesitated to complete. 
“Such as my aliases and the naughty tricks I played 
when I was under the necessity of fighting my way 
through the world somehow. Pho! all that is over; and 
who cares to remember such old stories against a fellow 
who has money in both pockets ?” 

I made no reply; for to what purpose would it have 
been if I had answered him ? 

He went on in a more serious fashion. “ Look you, 
Hurly: you say you are ina hurry; so amI. I have 
wasted too much time already, when every moment is 
worth gold to me. But I'll tell you why you ought to 
come and see me. My daughter, your cousin Sophy 
—ah! I thought I should make you start—is living with 
me in Silver Square. You had a kindness for her 
once, and she has still for you—the more so for her being 
now aware of your relationship. She is in trouble, and 
—strange as it may seem to you—so am I, on her 
account. You may perhaps help her out of it; so now 
do as you please; come and see us this evening, or 
leave us alone. Good-bye.” Saying this, William Bix 
released me, and pushed his way into the Exchange. 


CHAPTER LI.—THE OLD HOME—REVELATIONS—OOUSIN SOPHY. 
Witttam Brx had held out to me the only inducement 
which could have drawn me to his house. He had 
said truly that I had a kindness for Sophy once; and 





I might have added that I had a kindly, affectionate, 
cousinly interest in her still. In the years which haa 
transpired since we last saw each other I had often 
thought of the gamekeeper’s darling little granddaughter, 
and, especially of late, had wondered how she had been 
affected by the changes which had taken place. And 
so she was in London, and in trouble; poor child! 
Yes, I would do battle with my repugnance towards her 
father—I would go and see my cousin. 

I took my way from Gracechurch Street, by the old 
familiar route, and found myself in Silver Square for the 
first time since it ceased to be my home. No percep- 
tible alteration had taken place in the square. I could 
see, by the brass plates on the doors as I passed, that 
many of the houses had the same tenants; and the tiny 
enclosure in the centre looked much as it did in other 
days, so that I could almost fancy that my remembrances 
dated back but a day. On arriving at the former man- 
sion of Sir Miles, however, the illusion was dispelled. 
Renovating builders had been at work; compost and 
paint, and Corinthian pillars and plate-glass, had trans- 
formed the sombre old-fashioned house into a gaudy 
mansion. But the improvements were no improvements 
to me; they did not seem to fit nicely. It was like 
putting an ancient and comfortable-looking matron into 
the costume of a modern belle. 

I knocked at the door, and it was opened to me by a 
tall porter in brilliant livery; and I was shown into 
the old office, which was now fitted up as a private study 
—so I was given to understand it was called—the por- 
ter saying, when I gave my name, that Mr. Bix was 
expecting me, and would see me in his study. In passing 
through the hall, I perceived that its old appurtenances 
had disappeared, and that on the door of the former 
dining-room was inscribed, in gold letters, the words 
“Board Room.” In fact, I discovered afterwards that 
all the rooms on the ground-floor of the house were used 
as Offices. 

William Bix was seated in his richly-furnished study. 
“T felt sure you would come, Hurly,” said he, offering 
me his hand, which I could not very well refuse to take ; 
“ and, as I should like a few words with you before you 
see Sophy, I told the porter to show you in here. It 
isn’t everybody I admit into this room; but you are 
privileged. By the way, we meet as friends, I hope ?” 

“ Not as enemies. I have no personal enmity against 
you, Mr. Bix,” I said. 

“That’s well: we may come to friendship sooner or 
later.” 

I hoped not; but I did not say so. 

“ And we meet on terms of mutual confidence?” he 
continued. 

“Tn anything relating to my cousin Sophy,” I said, 
quickly. ‘“ You told me of her being in trouble, and 
that perhaps I could help her out of it.” 

“True; but first of all I must explain. You wonder 
at her being here at all; don’t’you, Hurly ?” 

I told him no, I did not very much wonder. I had 
heard of the history of Sophy’s mother from old Mrs. 
Storks, and had guessed at his relation to Sophy before 
he had virtually acknowledged it to me. Also, that I 
had always given him credit for affection towards the 
child; and that therefore it was natural that he should 
come forward and acknowledge her when he became 
rich. All this and more I said, in other words. 

“Tam obliged to you for having done me so much 
justice,” said William Bix; “and it is no more than 
justice. I did love the child, as I do now, more than 
ever; andd risked discovery again and again to catch 
only a sight of her pretty face. I went rather too far, 
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though, when I caught her up in my arms that day in 
the park; and I owe you something, Hurly, that you 
never betrayed me. But the child always haunted me ; 
and I would have gone through fire and water to keep 
her from harm; and so I will now.” He said this very 
fiercely, I thought ; and I turned off the subject by asking 
how he managed to gain possession of Sophy. 

“Oh,” he replied, with a bright laugh, “in the old- 
fashioned romantic style. You have read stories, I dare 
say, of fathers disappearing, and being set down as dead, 
leaving a child or two to the tender mercies of the 
world ; and then suddenly making their appearance in 
very grand style, in coaches and four, with silver-laced 
footmen, and all the rest of it. Well, I copied all this 
nonsense, went down to the gamekeeper’s cottage like 
a lord, told a good story for myself, scattered money 
about pretty profusely, dazzled the old grandmother, 
became reconciled, and whisked off the young damsel 
in a twinkling, before she knew whether to laugh or 
to ery.” 

“And poor Sophy is unhappy now, I suppose, at 
having exchanged the freedom of her country life for 
the restrictions of her new and more splendid home ? 
And she pines for the kindly old faces which used to 
smile upon her ?” 

“ You are mistaken, Hurly; I know you are mistaken. 
If I thought as you do, I would—but it is not so. 
Sophy is too wise and too old not to see the advantages 
of her present position. She isn’t a mere girl now, as 
she was when you last saw her. She is a woman, and 
has got woman’s thoughts in her mind, and woman’s 
feelings in her heart. You and I little know what those 
thoughts and feelings are; but we can guess at them, 
Hurly.” William Bix spoke in a quick, hurried manner 
in saying this; and then he added, more deliberately— 

“No, Sophy knows that she is well off, and has a true 
female instinct for money and money’s worth; but she 
is in trouble nevertheless. Shall I tell you, in one 
word, what ails her ?” 

“ In one word P” 

“Yes; the word is Marmaduke.” 

I had guessed as much. I remembered those old 
days of child-courtship in the park; and I had never 
forgotten Marmaduke’s later “If.” 

“Yes,” continued William Bix; “Marmaduke is 
trifling with her affections, and she is beginning to 
suspect it.” 

I was sorry to hear it, I said; but I did not see in 
what way I could help my cousin. 

“ You can do something that I cannot do,” he replied. 
“Look you, Hurly,” he went on: “I never liked Mar- 
maduke, and I knew more about him as a boy than ever 
you did. Idid not like him; he came of a bad stock; 
and, little as you may think it—knowing me to be what 
I was, or what I am, if you like—I would have put a stop 
to his baby-courtship if I could. But I couldn’t help it. 
How could I, when I could not show myself openly? I 
did what I could by putting Marmaduke’s mother up to 
the goings on at the gamekeeper’s cottage ; but that did 
no good, soI was obliged to let things take their course. 
Well, they did take their course—their natural course, I 
suppose—as you know very well. And, by-and-by, when 
I found out that Marmaduke was likely to be old 
Falconer’s heir, I made up my mind not to interfere. 

But yet, I tell you honestly, I would rather have had 
Sophy married to a country carpenter than to Frank 
Tozer’s son.” 

William Bix said this so earnestly, and with such 
apparent sincerity, that I could not help believing him ; 
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that the one bright speck of parental love in his heart 
redeemed it from the utter darkness of its habitual 
depravity. 

“You have wondered, I dare say,” continued William 
Bix, “how it was I overcame my habit of drunkenness. 
I told you once that I made the effort from motives of 
self-interest. This was true, but not the whole truth. 
I thought of Sophy, and her innocence, and pictured to 
myself what she would feel and think if it should ever 
come to her knowledge that her father lived and died a 
drunkard. It was this reflection that confirmed me in 
my resolution that, do what else I might, I would not 
inflict this burnicg shame and disgrace upon my 
daughter.” 

I could not but believe him: he was so earnest. 

“You see now, Hurly,’ he went on, more deliber- 
ately, “that, whatever I may be to all the world 
besides, I am capable of making sacrifices for my child ; 
and when I saw, as I easily did when I brought Sophy 
home, that matters had gone so far that it would be a 
heart-breaking affair if Marmaduke were lost to her, I 
determined that the poor child should have her fancy ; 
for, after all, there was nothing that I could positively 
object to in the young fellow; and—well, to tell the 
truth, his money was no objection. I can read in your 
face that’s what you are thinking of, Hurly.” 

I was thinking so—was thinking, too, that, after all, 
there was a full pound of the dross of self-interest to 
the single grain of pure love for which I had just given 
the incomprehensible man credit. I thought that, if 
Marmaduke’s expected prize in the chances of Mr. 
Falconer’s wilf had turned up a blank, William Bix pro- 
bably might not have been so keenly alive to Sophy’s 
disappointed hopes—supposing that they were to be 
disappointed. 

Thinking this, I merely said, “ You said that I could 
help Sophy Tindall out of her trouble, sir.” 

“Sophy Bix, Hurly. Let the Tindall be forgotten,” 
he said, hastily; adding, ‘“ Yes, you can do something 
which I cannot very well do. You can see Marmaduke. 
He knows that you know what has passed between him- 
self and your cousin, and you may bring him to an 
explanation. I cannot do it.” 

I did not ask him why. There was no need to ask it, 
for I knew. It is one of the common, ordinary, worldly 
disadvantages of crooked courses, that the man who 
adopts them has no title to expect ingenuous straight- 
forwardness from others. People (in general, perhaps) 
think that honest, open-hearted, sitfcere, and unsuspect- 
ing men are more liable to double-dealing and deception 
than rogues. I believe this to be a great mistake, and 
that it is the deceitful man who is the oftenest deceived 
—the cheat who is the oftenest cheated. On the other 
hand, the very uprightness and integrity of 2 good 
man are his best preservatives. 

I did not, therefore, ask William Bix why he thought 
I could better succeed than himself in obtaining an 
explanation of Marmaduke’s intentions ; but I objected 
that my intercourse with Marmaduke had long ceased, 
and that I did not wish to renew it; also that I could 
not, unless the cause were very urgent, leave London at 
that time, even for a day. 

“There is no need for your leaving London,” he 
replied. “ Marmaduke is in London—that is to say, he 
is nowvisiting at Blackheath. You remember the Browns 
at St. Judith’s, with those ridiculous names? Well, 
he is there. By the way, Marmaduke’s mother is dead— 
she died three months ago—and he is come to London 
to shake off the blues, he says; so you won’t have to 
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here; for of course we keep up our connection, and are 
the best friends in the world.” 

“ And yet you cannot trust him ?” 

** Not a bit of it—no more than he trusts me,” said 
William Bix. “ You look horrified; but when you have 
seen as much of the world as I have, Hurly, you will 
come round to my way of thinking, that our very best 
friends are the last people in the world to be trusted.” 

“That depends upon whom we bestow friendship, 
I should think,” I said. 

“ Possibly; but that’s nothing to the purpose. I can 
trust you, at all events; and you will oblige me, I know. 
There will be an evening party here to-morrow night. 
Come, and you will meet Marmaduke, and you can 
easily find an opportunity of speaking to him alone. 
And now let us go to your cousin: you will find her, 
I flatter myself, very much improved since you last saw 
her, a wild little woodland bird on the Kentish downs.” 
Saying this, my uncle (I will once more give him this 
title) rose, opened the door, and motioned me up the 
broad staircase. 

Nothing I had hitherto experienced or observed in 
the world had more surprised me than the apparent 
ease with which William Bix had cast off the slough of 
his former vagabondism, and adapted himself to his 
wonderfully-improved fortunes. I had to see more of 
this on the following day; but in the interview I had 
just held with him there was an impressiveness of 
manner and a sort of assumed superiority which would 
have imposed, I think, on other and wiser men than 
myself. It was acted, no doubt; but it was such capital 
acting that it seemed real. 

So, when, after conducting me to the habitable part 
of his house, he gently tapped at a particular door, and 
waited till a soft voice within gave permission to enter, 
and when he presently introduced me to my cousin, and 
said, with a quiet and almost melancholy smile, “ You 
have much to tell one another, and I should only be in 
your way,” I almost forgot, for the time, what William 
Bix had been, what, in his heart, he still was, and could 
think of him for a minute or two only as a well-bred 
gentleman. And yet I knew that he was acting a part 
he had previously planned. 

In a moment or two he was gone; and after the first 
greeting with my cousin I looked round me. I was 
in a room on the second floor of the old mansion which 
had once been a bed-chamber ; and in the early years of 
my remembrance, like the greater number of rooms 
in the house, it was unused. I had a very clear remem- 
brance of its former gloomy state—the dark, moth-eaten 
hangings, the massive bed-pillars and heavy dressing- 
table, and large wardrobe of solid mahogany, but black 
with age. All was changed now. The apartment had 
become a lady’s bower. Gay paper covered the walls, a 
brilliant carpet, the floor ; delicate silk curtains festooned 
the window; a dainty couch and pleasant lounging 
chairs, softly cushioned; a handsome table of some exqui- 
sitely beautiful foreign wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl; 
a bookcase filled with gorgeously-bound volumes, glit- 
tering in purple, crimson, and gold; a small piano, bear- 
ing the name of one of the most fashionable London 
makers; a pretty cabinet, a delicate work-table—all these 
and similar tokens proved that no expense had been 
spared to please and dazzle the occupant of that fairy- 
like retreat ; for this was Sophy’s own room. 

Nor had money been grudged in preparing my cousin 
to be the queen of this small domain. I learned, pre- 
sently, from her own lips, that on her first coming to 
London her father provided her with private teachers; 
and, as a good foundation had already been laid in her 








education, I have no doubt she would have passed muster 
in a crowd. Moreover, she had her own maid, and her 
own carriage also, so she told me; and her own way in 
everything, she added, with a melancholy smile, as though: 
that was not much to be proud of. 

In spite of all this, Sophy was not spoiled. I think 
she was one of those whom it is very difficult to spoil. 
She was altered, no doubt. When I last had seen her, she 
was a girl; now she was a woman, or nearly approaching 
womanhood ; but this was the greatest difference I could 
detect in her, excepting (and it was a great exception) 
that in her lowlier estate of childhood she was free from 
care, joyous and free, and that now she was anxious 
and troubled. She tried to restrain her tears when we 
talked of her grandparents, and their pretty cottage, and 
the park, and the first time we met; but the attempt 
was vain. I tried to comfort her, by speaking of her 
present superior position; but she only sighed mourn- 
fully. She ought to be very happy, she acknowledged ; 
at any rate, she ought to be grateful; and she hoped 
she was not ungrateful; for her father, whatever he had 
been to others (I knew what she meant by others—she 
was thinking of her mother), was kind and indulgent to 
her. But—and here she stopped short in her confes- 
sions—* let us speak of something else, Hurly,” she said. _ 

And so we spoke of something else; she showed me 
her books, and, we talked about her favourite authors ; 
she opened her portfolios of drawings, and I praised 
them, not flatteringly either; for she had been an apt 
pupil; she sat down, at my entreaty, to her piano, and 
she played some simple melodies with taste, and sang 
very sweetly. 

“You will come and see me again, Hurly; will you 
not ?” she said when I rose to leave. “I don’t mean 
to-morrow night, when there is to be a grand party, and 
you say you have promised to come; but when we can 
have a little quiet together, as we have had this 
evening. And you will think as kindly as you can of my 
father; for he is very good to me.” And so we parted. 





THE SCOTTISH HOSPITAL IN LONDON. 


Tre Scottish Hospital affords one of the many instances 
in which a small and apparently feeble beginning has 
resulted in a great and permanent success. It first 
existed in the form of a working man’s club—a sort of 
brotherly union, originating in the need of mutual 
sympathy and support experienced by a few humble but 
right-minded Scotchmen, who, isolated amidst the crowd 
of Londoners in the days of the first James, banded them- 
selves together for more effectual protection against 
adversity. They were not philosophers; they were not 
skilled in social science; they knew nothing of the laws 
of sickness and death as these laws have been evolved 
from the facts of the last two or three centuries; they 
were not disciples of Tidd Pratt or Mr. Nelson; and, so 
far from being, as they should have been, skilled 
actuaries, they were but indifferently versed in casting 
accounts and striking a balance when a balance had to 
be struck. But they were thoughtful, kind-hearted men, 
and earnest in their wish to help one another; s0, 
having no balance at their bankers (there were few 
bankers in those days), they clubbed their modest con- 
tributions together, and put them into a box, which they 
called “the Scottish Box ”’—the contents of which were 
to be appropriated solely to the assistance of Scotchmen. 
It appears that, during the first years of the association, 
it must have been rather a friendly assurance society 
than a charity, inasmuch as the members made periodical 
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payments amounting to 2s. a year, besides entrance-fees 
of 5s., and that these payments were afterwards doubled 
in amount; while the advantages assured by such pay- 
ments were, the loan of small sums without interest, aid 
in sickness, and funeral expenses at death. 

The society had for many years no regular place of 
meeting, and appear to have assembled for business 
purposes at any inn or tavern which offered them the 
convenience they required. Their records date back as 
far as 1620, and make reference to a date seven years 
before that; but their first recorded meeting was ‘in 
1638, in Lamb’s Conduit Street, where they granted 
20s. for funerals of persons dying of the plague, and 
30s. to others of their poor. In subsequent years the 
meetings seem to have been held in one or other of the 
taverns in Covent Garden, where we find the members, 
in 1658, counting the money in their “box,” which at 
that date amounted to £61 3s. 6d., their quarterly dis- 
bursements being up to this time under £10. When 
the Great Plague came, in 1665-66, it slew no less than 
three hundred of the poor natives of Scotland in London ; 
and in this fearful emergeucy the little society must 
have exerted itself manfully, and liberally increased its 
disbursements ; for it not only took upon itself the burial 
. of the Scottish dead, and interred them decently, but 
also defrayed the cost of nursing many of the hapless 
victims of the pest. 

It is possible that this heroic and self-denying conduct 
of the members did more towards settling the institu- 
tion on a@ solid basis than anything which hitherto it 
had had the opportunity of accomplishing. At any rate, 
the plague was hardly stayed before the society obtained 
a charter of incorporation from King Charles 11, at the 
expense of £70, paid by eight of the members out of 
their own pockets. All that we know of that charter is, 
that it provided against admitting improper objects to 
the charity by the following clause :—‘ And also pro- 
vided that wee doe hereby declare our royal will and 
pleasure to bee, and wee doe require and command the 
master, governors, and assistants of the said hospital, 
and theire successours, that they doe from tyme to tyme 
take special care not to encourage or receive any vagrant 
beggars or other idle and dissolute persons of the 
Scottish nacion, who are able to worke, and are not fitte 
to receive the charity crected and established by these 
our letters patent.” 

That the institution was consolidating and prospering 
fairly for some time after this date is very evident. 
Though they continued to hold their meetings or courts 
for some years at various inns or taverns, principally in 
Covent Garden, their funds were increasing, their mem- 
bers grew more numerous, and the good they did was 
more widely felt. It is worth while to note that a part 
(it is to be hoped a very small part) of their income was, 
about this date, derived from fines levied on members 
for cursing and swearing at courts, for being drunk, or 
striking or giving abusive language—customs more in 
harmony with the time (two hundred years ago), and 
the localities in which the courts were held, than with 
the objects of their incorporation. Their means had so 
much increased that now they were able to build a 
hospital for the reception of their sick poor, and a hall 
for their own meetings—the building being completed 
and opened in 1672; though the hospital had to be given 
up ere long, the plan not working well, the Scotch poor 
hating the idea of a poor-house, and revolting against 
the confinement. A second charter, enlarging the 


society's powers, was obtained in 1677, and by 1680 the 
members numbered 338. In 1685 they obtained from 
the king the privilege of selling three knights’ patents, 
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by which they appear to have realized a round sum; the 
influx of cash, however, did not dispel the canny, cau- 
tious spirit which guided them, an entry at this date 
setting forth that a certain patient is to be taken to a 
physician, to be cured for an agreed sum ; “ but no cure, 
no money to be paid.” Subscriptions increased largely, 
and funds also acerned from the annual feast on St. 
Andrew’s Day; the managers also dabbled in lottery- 
tickets, got up periodical balls, concerts, etc., and in 
various other ways added to their income. They seem, 
however, to have kept their accounts in a sad state; for, 
in 1712, a committee reported that “the books were so 
intricate and perplext, that they judged extremely hard, 
if at all possible, to be understood.” The club feature 
of the society was still retained, the poor Scotch in 
London being invited by advertisements to subscribe, 
and thus to secure to themselves the benefit of its aid 
and support. 

Up to 1770, or thereabouts, the Scottish Hospital, 
active and useful as it had been, had led a sort of 
hand-to-mouth life—working hard to get money by 
every lawful ‘means in its power, and giving it all away 
as fast as it was got. But now a few of the dis- 
criminating and public-spirited members, seeing that 
this kind of management must lead to disaster, and 
perhaps to failure, came forward and inaugurated new 
methods, calculated to give stability and permanency 
to the institution. The number of Scotch in London 
had greatly multiplied, and many stood in need of aid, 
which the hospital, under its then existing constitu- 
tion, would never be able to afford. The new managers, 
in 1775, applied for and obtained a new charter, 
whereby “the Scottish Hospital of the foundation of 
King Charles 1 was re-incorporated, and directed to be 
governed in all time coming by a president, six vices 
presidents, a treasurer, and an unlimited uumber of 
governors,” qualified by subscription. Such a consti: 
tution, it will be seen, ensures, at least, permanence, 
while it leaves the measure of success dependent on 
the activity of those whose duty it is to be active in 
so good a cause, and on the philanthropic feeling of 
the public. Under the new charter, the nectssity of 
contribution as a title to admission was done away, the 
club feature vanished, and the Scottish Hospital became 
solely a charitable institution; and to this day its 
charities are applicable to any of the poor natives of 
Scotland and their children, resident in London and its 
immediate neighbourhood, who, not being in receipt of 
parochial relief in this country, require assistance through 
poverty, sickness, or distress. 

Under the management of the new corporation, the 
means and efficiency of the hospital rapidly grew and in- 
creased. As its objects became more widely known, fresh 
donations poured in. India sent over two thousand 
pounds; the city of London gave two hundred; and in 
1815 came the magnificent bequest of William Kinloch, of 
£76,495 Three per Cents., the interest of which was to 
be paid in annuities to poor and disabled Scotchmen in 
distress, wounded in the service of their country. At the 
present time the subscriptions and donations (represented 
by some forty pounds in the early years of the “ Scottish 
Box”) amount to nearly £4500; while the entire income, 
including dividends, rents of property, etc., is sufficient to 
allow of disbursements which, in the year ending Novem- 
ber 1865, exceeded four thousand pounds; and this exclu- 
sive of the interest of the Kinloch bequest, from which 
annuities are paid to more than 400 needy pensioners. 
Among the subscribers, having the Queen at their head, 
who sends a hundred guineas annually, are the names of 
many other royal personages, and of well-nigh the whole 
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of the-nobility of Scotland, together with a long list of 
familiar Scottish names occupying more than fifty pages. 
As to the manner in which the funds are applied, we 
may state, further, that pensions varying from £5 to £25 
ayear are given to upwards of 150 persons; casual 
relief is afforded to more than 200 applicants every 
month; and free passages to Scotland are granted to 
such as require them and are considered worthy of such 
aid. The cost of these several items of relief may be 
seen in the annual report, from which we gather further 
that the corporation sets apart a portion of their funds 
towards the expenses of six schools attached to Presby- 
terian churches in London, and occupied in the education 
of the children of Scottish parents. During the past 
year upwards of 140 children profited by this school- 
fund, at a cost to the hospital of £104 6s. 6d. 

It must not be supposed that, because the Scottish 
Hospital has done, and is doing, so much, it is therefore 
inno need of funds: the fact is just thereverse. Want 
and penury abound too much in London to be overtaken 
by the march of benevolence, whether public or private. 
The claimants upon the funds of this institution are far 
more numerous than those who dispense them have the 
means of satisfying. Whenever a vacancy occurs by the 
death of one pensioner, it is not merely that there is an- 
other always ready to occupy his place, but that four or 
five, and sometimes more, are eagerly anxious for the 
pittance which may come in aid of their destitution. At 
the last election there were ninety-one applicants, though 
the vacancies were but twenty-two. Some of these poor 
candidates were blind, some paralytic, and some were 
above fourscore years of age. The society would gladly 
have admitted all their claims, but were forced to send 
the greater majority of them away. As fast as their 
funds allow them to do so, they add new pensions to 
their lists—they added twenty on the occasion of the 
late bicentenary commemoration—but it lies with the 
public, and with the Scotch public especially, to enable 
them to extend their charitable aid still further. 

The Scottish Hospital, after remaining for more than 
a hundred years in the building it had erected in Black- 
friars, removed in 1783 to Crane Court, which has been 
its home ever since. Crane Court is one of the numerous 
small outlets on the north side of Fleet Street which so 
much puzzle the stranger, and which even old habitués 
of the City fail to get by heart sometimes after long 
experience of their intricate windings. Crane Court, 
however, does not wind, but is shaped like a long bottle 
with a narrow neck, and is not a thoroughfare, the 
Scottish Hospital blocking up the way at what may be 
termed the bottom of the bottle. The court is at present 
occupied by a race of rather dingy industrials connected 
mostly with the printing profession; and it is difficult 
to realize‘the description of old Strype, who speaks of 
it as “a very handsome, open place, graced with good 
buildings well inhabited by persons of repute.” There 
are some interesting associations connected with the 
spot. From 1710 to 1782 the Royal Society occupied 
the very house which is now the hospital, the corpo- 
ration having purchased it from the Socicty in that year 
for a thousand pounds. Externally the house presents 
nothing remarkable, save a rather lofty doorway with 
somewhat heavy architrave and trusses, and accessible 
by a flight of steps. As a work of Wren’s, however, it 
ought not to be judged from its present condition. When 
the house was first built, the court was paved with 
chequered slabs of marble, and there can be little doubt 
that the dwellings on either side wore a very different 
aspect from their present one, and that the facade of Wren 
was in harmony with the side buildings: it is impossible 





at this distance of time to recall the original features of 
the place. Within, the house is well contrived, roomy, 
and airy, with a noble staircase and lofty apartments, 
though most of them have a sombre and gloomy aspect 
from the-want of light, which is cruelly shut out by the 
close intrusion of surrounding buildings. The room 
where the hospital meetings are held—the same in which 
Sir Isaac Newton sat as President of the Royal Society 
—is a handsome apartment on the first floor, looking 
into @ courtyard in the rear, but screened from the sky 
by the wall of the chapel distant some dozen feet. The 
ceiling is said to be a good specimen of the ornamenta- 
tion of the time, but is barely visible to an appreciative 
eye in the dim light. Among the notabilia is a copy of 
the “‘ Solemn League and Covenant,” with fac-similes im 
the margin of the signatures of Montrose, Eglinton, and 
others. Of the pictures, the principal one is a full-length 
of William iv, by David Wilkie, much too big for the 
room, bad in drawing, and ‘vorse in colour, and which, 
for the sake of the reputativn of that matchless painter 
of humble life, one can but regret that he ever painted. 
There are two or three good modern portraits of some 
of the benefactors of the charity, and some very doubtful 
canvasses ascribed to Kneller and Lely, representing 
Dukes Bedford and Lauderdale. There is also a portrait, 
by Zucchero, it is said, of Mary Queen of Scots, which; 
like all other portraits of that luckless queen, is a mere 
ideal face, representing nothing more than the painter’s 
notion of queenly beauty. 

‘In the rear of the older building, and communicating 
with it, stands the chapel, which a tablet in the outer 
court tells us “ was built by the Scotch Corporation, to 
the glory of God, and for the relief of their poor.” It is 
the plainest of all possible erections, the interior fittings 
consisting of rows of wooden benches, each with a rail for 
the back, and a small rostrum im one corner for the 
preacher. The only regular services are those held at 
the periodical distribution of the pensions and annuities, 
when the recipients of charity are addressed by one of 
the chaplains of the hospital; Dr. Hamilton, we believe, 
being the chaplain on duty for the present year. The 
chapel is further of use to the poor of the neighbour- 
hood, who are accustomed to assemble here to attend 
the scripture-readings and listen to the instruction 
and counsel of the city missionaries; a use for which, 
from its situation, it ought to be well adapted. 

Some few years ago the affairs of the corporation were 
conducted not quite with the shrewdness and prudence 
for which Scotchmen are proverbial, but under new and 
efficient management confidence has been restored, and 
we hope increased prosperity may attend the Scottish 
Hospital. The anniversary festival is on the 30th 
November, St. Andrew’s Day. 





THE DEATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS. 


Tue lengthened inquest which the jury of historians 
have held on the body of William Rufus has ended in 
an open verdict. He was found dead; and, though the 
result of the examination of witnesses, and the weigh- 
ing of the possible causes which led to his death, com- 
pel us to suspect that there was wilfal murder done by 
some person or persons unknown, posterity has con- 
tented itself with leaving the question unsettled, and 
allowing Sir Walter Tyrrel to have the credit of killing 
him by accident; although Tyrrel repeatedly. declared 
that on the day of the king’s death he had not seen 
him, nor indeed entered that part of the forest where 
the body was found. 
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And when it is asked why he should fly from the 
country as soon as the king was killed, unless he dreaded 
the consequences of his accident, it is replied that he 
knew more about it than he cared to confess, and that 
in reality his haste arose from his eagerness to tell the 
news in Normandy. It is pretty certain that it was 
received with joy rather than consternation. Nor- 
mandy then contained a large number of persons of 
distinction who had been outlawed by the king, and to 
whom the tidings of his death, however brought about, 
could not be otherwise than gratifying. Indeed, there 
was found no one to mourn for William Rufus. It is 
said that his body, when discovered, was rudely carried, 
all bleeding, in a cart to Winchester, and there hurriedly 
buried in the cathedral. Even then, such was the 
hatred of the king by the clergy, they attributed the 
falling of the cathedral tower to the bare permission 
they had given to allow his body to lie within its walls. 
No one seems to have shown the least concern or 
interest in all that’ was left of William Rufus, except 
the charcoal-burner. who is said to have carried the 
corpse to the cathedral in his own rough cart. Even 
the king’s brother Henry, who was hunting in the New 
Forest at the same time, is reported, as soon as he 
heard of his brother’s death, to have set off full gallop 
to Winchester to seize the royal treasure. Once having 
possession of that, he found it easier to make arrange- 
ments for his own coronation in London, which took 
place not long afterwards, in defiance of the rights of 
his brother Robert, then absent in Palestine. 

Altogether it'was an. ugly business ; and no one who 
reads, even at’ second hand, the various accounts of 
what took place in connection with William Rufus’s death, 
in order if possible to get at something like a trust- 
worthy result, can escape being left: with the confused 


but sure conviction that, if the king was not murdered, 
he had done enough to provoke his assassination, and 
that those who belonged to him had the ill-will which 
truly makes and marks the guilt of murder. 

“Tn his days,” says the old chronicle, “all right fell, 
and all wrong, in the sight of God and of the world, 


rose.” Perhaps this sentence might reach a little 
further than “his” days. Henry 1, who succeeded him, 
was popular with the clergy, whom he favoured, and 
- so found complimentary historians; but in turn his 
treatment of his brother. Robert, whom he kept out of 
his inheritance by fraud and force, will not bear the 
test of Christianity, though it suited the wishes of the 
then church. 

We can hardly realize the change since then. While 
the scene of William’s death remains the same, part of 
the New Forest having been untouched by the hand of 
man since it was set apart for the Conqueror’s diversion, 
and even, they say, some of the descendants of Parkess, 
the charcoal-burner, living in the spot from which their 
ancestor carted the corpse of the king, what a different 
England it is from the early days of the Norman rule! 
True, we have enough to sadden us now. Sin and misery 
have put on new forms; but the old evil influences which 
once resulted in coarse and unchecked lawlessness are still 
there. It is, however, an incalculable blessing that 
Christian public opinion supports the administration of 
justice and the observances of religion.. And this, 
humanly speaking, is owing mainly to the free inter- 
course brought about by centuries of social progress, and 
which gives free play to those higher influences that 
have been shed upon the people. The express train, 
which now threads the wastes of the New Forest, is not 
more unlike the woodman’s track among the trees 
than the England of to-day is unlike that which was 





when the ancestors of those trees saw the king and his 
men hunt the deer among their glades. 

Now, whatever unrighteousness there may be in the 
land, it finds thousands ready to condemn and correct it 
fearlessly, but legally, as soon as it is seen or suspected. 
Legislation may be slow with us; but once let an abuse 
be fairly exposed, and its existence is threatened, if its 
removal is not at once secured. And a distinct act of 
lawlessness, an individual crime, is almost sure to be 
brought home to the offender. Few criminals escape. 
If we could conceive of such a thing as a baron killing 
a peasant who got in his way, “The Land’s-End 
News,” and “ John o’ Groat’s Journal,” would lay before 
their indignant readers every detail of the ill deed 
brought out in the trial that would ensue. The people 
of Great Britain would follow the evidence, with a 
certainty that justice would be done. 

But, if we only just dip into some of the history of 
William Rufus’s days, we shall get a dish of horrors 
that were avenged only by retribution which was as 
lawless in its way as the crimes against which it rose. 
I don’t care whether ‘the particulars of ‘these ill deeds 
are correct. They must be accepted as the re- 
presentation of what was then taking place; even 
supposing that they are not accurately recorded. They 
are the evidence of a terrible state of things that we 
must believe to have existed, however confused the 
details of the special acts of iniquity which came to 
pass. Let us look at one. Rufus, who took the side 
neither of barons, churchmen, nor people, is said to have 
burnt out the eyes of the inhabitants of Canterbury, 
because they took the part of some monks whom he had 
robbed. -No wonder his reign was famous for the serics 
of attempts made by the prelates, barons, and their ad- 
herents to unthrone him. He usurped the throne, to 
begin with, and his uncle, the Bishop of Bayeux, imme- 
diately headed the first of the series of efforts to depose 
him. Then, the Bishop of Durham, his minister, tried 
and also failed. Rebellion followed rebellion. He 
hanged his own godfather on the accusation of treason. 
Some he put to death, others he deprived of lands and 
eyesight. So the miserable story drags on, sometimes, 
perhaps, inaccurate, sometimes correct in details, but 
true in the main. And we do. not wonder to see his 
brother galloping off to Winchester to secure the royal 
treasure, and Tyrrel hurrying off to Normandy with 
the good news of his death, even while the charcoal- 
burner who had found the corpse was dragging it, all 
uncared for, except by this rude serf, to the church, 
where, as the chronicler tells us, he was buried the next 
morning without a lament and without a knell. 4. J. 





A SUMMER TOUR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 


CHAPTER If.—WARSAW AND CRACOW, 


Wirt a consciousness of being on ground of real historic 
interest we entered Warsaw. The city does not pre- 
sent many attractions to the visitor; but itis a pleasant 
place to spend a few days in, more especially amongst 
friends who can direct your explorations and offer you 
the unspeakable comforts of a home when you return 
jaded and wearied with the toils of sight-seeing. Such 
was our fortunate lot ; and, having the additional advan- 
tage of personal friendship with her Britannic Majesty’s 
consul, we are enabled to assign to our reminiscences of 
Warsaw a very sunny spot in memory’s cabinet. It is 
vain to attempt to reproduce here even an outline of what 
Warsaw has experienced at the hands of both friends and 
enemies—the former always disunited and disloyal, the 
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latter unscrupulous and unceasing in their vigilant hos- 
tility. Betrayed by false patriots, plundered and parti- 
tioned by her foes, ill-fated Poland has been. the very 
“sport of destiny,” till at length, in her last obstinate 
but futile insurrection, she seems to have extinguished 
her remaining nationality in tears and blood. ; 
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really striking picture; and many are the brilliant fétes 
of which this delightful retreat of viceroyalty has been 
the scene. 

The public buildings of Warsaw are more interesting 
by association. than for their intrinsic beauties. Al- 
though Poland can claim a much higher antiquity than 
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HOTEL DE VILLE, WARSAW. 


Warsaw, at the time of our visit, was not thinking of 
rebellion; but the Russian forces were strong in the 
city. One day, when returning from a short suburban 
trip to the pleasant gardens of the Viceroy’s residence, 
at Lazienski, and skirting the Field of Mars, we dis- 
covered that a review had been extemporized on evi- 
dently short notice, but on by no means a small scale. 
Great masses of the steady machine-like battalions of the 
Russian infantry were grouped upon the plain, flanked 
with a considerable force of artillery, while an incessant 
stream of Cossacks, restless and busy, yet graceful in 
every motion, and managing to perfection their small but 
well-proportioned steeds, came pouring in, as if fresh 
from the plains of their native Don, and soon raised a 
cloud of dust, by no means advantageous to the sight- 
seers. 

It was after a review on this very spot, and in the 
presence of his august brother, that the Grand Duke 
Constantine, then Viceroy of Poland, was suddenly 
struck with apoplexy, and carried senseless to the palace, 
where he expired the same day. 

This palace is a charming summer residence, sur- 


its more powerful neighbour, the country of Peter the 
Great, yet no edifice in its capital is older than 1690, 
which is the date assigned to the Church of the Holy 
Cross, conspicuous by its twin towers, and where a 
monument by Thorwalsden has been raised to the 
memory of Copernicus. The next in seniority is the 
Lutheran Church, with its immense dome, 300 feet high, 
a prominent object, visible for miles around, and from 
whose summit a most satisfactory panoramic view can 
be obtained of the city and its suburb, Praga, with the 
Vistula flowing between them. Most of the churches 
belong to the Roman Catholics, whose faith is that of 
at least seven-tenths of the whole population* of Poland ; 
but, eschewing these, we did not fail to visit one of the 
Greck churches, where the imposing ceremonial of the 
Eastern communion cannot fail to impress any one to 
whom it is new. Their music is very fine. The grand 
old Ambrosian chants, given out by the stentorian 
*“‘ basso” of some long-haired priest, and echoed by the 
voices of the choir, amidst the incessant genuflexions 
and prostrations of the multitude, serve to leave an im- 
pression of bewildering awe on the minds of those 


rounded by beautiful grounds, with an ornamental lake*} accustomed to the purer if less pompous worship of Pro- 


in their midst: it is the constant resort of the inhabi- 
tants of the city, and should be visited by every tourist. 
The fagade of the palace, with its ornamental portico, 
placed as it is on the very margin of the water, forms a 





testant England. The scenes of violence and sacrilegious 
outrage, of which many of the Warsaw churches were 


* This is now nearly 5,000,000; that of Warsaw being less than 130,000, 
whereas in 1860 it was nearly 170,000, 
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witness during the late insurrection, are among the most 
painful memories of those fearful days. 

As, owing to business matters which concerned the 
elder members of our party, our stay at Warsaw was 
likely to be prolonged, the two youngest, of whom the 
writer was one, took the opportunity of paying visits to 
two places situated in almost opposite directions, and 
belonging to very distinct dynasties, but which had this 
in common, that they were both at one time Polish cities, 
and are both places of considerable historic and archzo- 
logical interest. One was Cracow, the other Kieff. 

Cracow is distant from Warsaw about 282 versts, or 
190 miles, a verst being two-thirds of an English 
mile. Here we stayed some days, and were fairly satu- 
rated with the depression with which the atmosphere 
seemed laden. Truly a most melancholy place to visit ; 
every principal edifice dreary and decaying, the inhabit- 
ants silent and subdued, the only ones actively ems 
ployed being the Jews, with whom the city swarms; 
and a dirty, ill-conditioned tribe they undoubtedly are. 
Then the place is, or was, overrun with Austrian soldiers, 
Austria having, in direct violation of the Treaty of 
Vienna, which stipulated for the independence of Cracow, 
coolly taken possession of the city, and put an end to the 
guaranteed liberties of the Cracovians. 

The cathedral is a place of interest as being the burial- 
place of the old Polish kings, each sepulchred monarch 
having his shrine and chapel, with his recumbent effigy 
in porphyry or marble, But the visitor must descend into 
the depths of the crypt if he would see the sarcophagus 
where repose the sacred remains of Sobieski. The magni- 
ficent shrine of St. Stanislaus, the patron saint of Poland, 
stands in the middle of the nave of this ancient cathedral. 
The coffin reposes upon four angelic figures, which, with 
everything else about the tomb, are of solid silver; 
these precious things—and the church is full of most 
costly offerings—having had the rare good fortune to 
escape spoliation, amidst all the changing fortunes of 
_the city. The old Zamek, or royal castle, is a mournful 
remnant of departed splendour, some traces of which 
may yet be seen in parts of the interior, or in 
walking round the terrace which runs along its fortressed 
walls. It is now partly a barrack and partly an 
hospital; the white showy uniforms of the Austrian 
soldiery contrasting with the wasted forms of invalid 
mendicants. 

The view from the Zamek is very fine. All the 
towers and spires of the city are clustered below, telling 
nothing at a distance of the desolation which is so sad 
a feature in the reality of modern Cracow; while 
nature, in ever unimpaired freshness and beauty, has 
spread fertility along the rich valley of the Vistula, 
over which the eye can roam with quiet enjoyment. 
Looking southward, it is a real satisfaction to gaze 
upon the fine range of, the Carpathian mountains, 
some of their rugged broken points being snow-capped ; 
for we are now within forty miles of the highest part of 
the chain called the “Tatra,” amid which the craggy 
summits of Lomnitz and Histhal assume truly Alpine 
proportions, rising to an elevation of more than 8000 
feet. Some parts of the Carpathian mountains are 
singularly beautiful, their lower declivities being entirely 
forest-clad; while the loftier portions are very preci- 
pitous, capped here and there with pyramidical peaks. 
As is well known, these mountains are rich in minerals, 
having an abundance of iron ore in the sandstone, of 
which the range is chiefly composed; besides which, 
amid its diversified deposits of mica and clay-slate, 
mingled with green sand and beds of limestone, there 
are to be found, in available quantities, gold, silver, and 





mercury, in addition to lead, copper, antimony, and zinc, 
to say nothing of opals and several other kinds of 
precious stones. These, of course, are not to be dis. 
covered in the unfossilic masses of the Tatra groups, 
which are of primitive formation, chiefly gneiss and 
granite; but, at any rate, had they been never so rich 
in metalliferous or mineral deposits, they would not 
have interested or delighted us more than they did, 
after weeks of wearisome contemplation of the endless 
plains and monotonous sand-flats of central Europe. 

During our sojourn at Cracow we did not fail to visit 
the huge conical hill, 150 feet high, which was raised 
to the memory of the immortal Polish patriot Kosciusko, 
by the united labours of his countrymen of all grades 
and ages, who toiled at it for four years, and even 
brought portions of earth dug up from the most memor- 
able battle-fields of Poland, to add to the general heap. 
Campbell’s well-known line— 

* And Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell,” 

conveys, however, by no means an accurate picture, since 
the great Polish leader lived for twenty-three years after 
his final defeat on the field of Macziewice,* which took 
place on 6th October, 1794. Kosciusko was wounded 
in this deadly struggle, and remained for two years a 
prisoner, but afterwards was released; and, after resid- 
ing in London and elsewhere, died in 1817 im Soleure, 
in Switzerland. The colossal mound raised to his 
memory has since our visit been walled in by the 
Austrians, and forms now a link in the huge chain of 
fortification, five miles in extent, with which her pitiless 
spoilers have completely surrounded the capital of ancient 
Poland. 

The last day of our visit was devoted to an excursion 
to the world-renowned salt mines of Wieliczka,} situated 
some six or seven miles from Cracow. The descent is 
by a wide deep shaft, through which you plunge far 
away from the light of day, and by which you are soon 
brought to the focus, or rather one of the principal foci of 
the interminable labyrinthine caves and galleries, which, 
in the course of nearly a thousand years, have perforated 
this mighty deposit of rock-salt in every direction. 
There is no oppressive feeling of any kind attendant on 
a visit to these underground salt quarries, as they have 
been called ; no creeping along dark stifling galleries, as 
in our own most famous coal mines; but the traveller 
walks upright, accompanied by his guides, who illuminate 
the way with their broom torches, and during a three or 
four hours’ exploration conduct him in safety, cleanliness, 
and comfort over a great portion of the mines. Every- 
thing is rock-salt, hard, compact, and glittering with 
unnumbered crystals. The walls, the roof, the floor, the 
stables, the galleries, the halls, the caverns—some of 
them, I well remember, were more than 100 feet in height 
—all of the same rocky, salty mass. Even the chapel, 
of a grand gothic form, with its huge crucifix, and 
images, and altar, is cognisant of no other materials; 
while, conspicuous amongst the sacred relics, is the 
statue of St. Cunegunda, the -patroness of the mines, 
and, if we may credit the legend, their virtual discoverer; 
since it was in hunting for her wedding-ring that the 
fortunate seekers came upon the first indication of all 
this rich subterranean treasure. 

We brought away many little ornaments of various 
shape and design, all made from the rock-salt ; but their 
sad fate was to be melted gradually away in the moist 
climate of England; and it was positively melancholy to 
watch the slow but sure process of dissolution in the 
case of a pretty little obelisk about five inches high, 
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i wavitzay: it is about fifty miles from Warsaw. 
t Pronounced Veealitchka, 
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* which stood—as long at least as it had a crystalline base 


to stand upon—on the mantel-piece in the writer’s bed- 
room. 
CHAPTER II], KiEFF. 

Soon after our return to Warsaw, an opportunity was 
presented of visiting the interesting and beautiful city 
of Kieff—the Holy Place, in fact, of the Russian Empire, 
and one of its most ancient settlements. Indeed, Kieff 
was the original focus of Christianity in all Sclavonia, 
and from its yet trembling flame of newly-kindled faith 
came the earliest ray of religious truth that penetrated 
the mind of the once-savage Viadimir, and converted 
him into Russia’s first Christian prince, about the end 
of the tenth century. 

Before the year a.p. 1100, we are told that there were 
not less than four hundred churches in Kieff, amongst 
them the earliest founded by old Viadimir himself—or 
St. Vladimir, for he has long sinee been canonized 
dedicated to St. Basil, and which is etill in existende. 
Up to 1793 Kieff, with other provinces in what is now 
called “ Little Russia,” belonged to Poland, having con- 
tinued under her rule for more than four hundred years. 
This portion of the empire formed part of the Ukraine, 
the border-land which intervenes between Russia proper 
and the uninhabitable steppes of the south, across 
which the ruthless Tartars so often made their way, 
bringing havoc and destruction wherever they went, and 
inflicting untold misery on the early inhabitants of 
Russian Poland, 

Only one of our own party accompanied the writer on 
the occasion of his long pilgrimage to the Jernsalem 
of Sclavonia, Fortunately, we had a stout, comfortable 
travelling-carriage, Which had been brought from Berlin, 
and which stood the rough roads over which the greater 
part of the journey to be performed remarkably 
well. Posting along the chawssées (the macadamined 
highways) in Poland or Russia is exceedingly = 
travelling if you have your own conveyance. ly be 
provided with the podorgjna*® in due form, and, above 
all, have a trustworthy courier, or, better still, know 
something of the language yourself, and your progress 
will be uninterrupted and perfectly safe. Highway 
robbery is unknown, and the charges are regu! by a 
fixed tariff, which may be roughly reckoned at about 14d. 
per verst for each horse. A capital speed is maintained, 
seldom averaging less than nine miles an hour, including 
stoppages ; while the Trinkgeld (in Polish “ na vordken’”’) 
comes to rather more than an additional farthing per 
verst, which, in our case being generally doubled, secured 
an unflagging exercise of the postillion’s duties, and 
infused increased energy into the tones of his bugle, by 
which (in -Poland) the traveller’s approach to a new 
station is invariably announced. 

Arrived at the frontier—the river Bug—we no longer 
enjoyed the smooth chaussée, but entered upon ® suc- 
cession of roads more or less rough, over which the 
remaining two-thirds of our journey had to be performed. 
Sometimes the track was a sort of country lane, of the 
worst conceivable sort, full of ruts and holes, occasion- 
ally mended, but certainly not bettered, by rough pine- 


logsrudely thrown acrossthe muddy gulf. This sometimes " 


happened for @ verst or two in succession, in which case 
the logs would be somewhat more evenly laid, down, at 
short intervals, in parallel lines, forming that exquisite 
species of torment yclept a “corduroy” road; a misery 
well known, no doubt, to our luckless forefathers, but 
which in our day only those can appreciate, in all its 
tensity, who have become experimentally acquainted 


os The Imperial “permission to post,” which is indispensable in Russia, 
but not in Poland, where the whole amount of posting is paid in advance, 











with it abroad. We had no rain during our five days’ 
journey, so we were spared the misery of being “ mud- 
bound ;” no uncommon occurrence in Russia, especially 
with a heavy travelling-carriage. Indeed, this descrip- 
tion of vehicle is totally unfit for these rough by-ways; 
as many as twelve oxen having been found necessary, on 
one occasion known to the writer, to drag out of a 
veritable slough of despond an English posting chariot, 
in which a gentleman, with his wife, were making 
their dreary way to the south by this very route. But 
the most excruciating of all the discomforts we ex- 
perienoed Was traversing the rough roads through the 
forests, which were pretty frequent towards the latter 
part of our course. The narrow path becomes, in course 
of time, gradually denuded of its alluvial earth, and, 


there being no ial or municipal authority in these 
parta to provide for this-emergency, the consequences 


be imagined; at any rate, their experience was 
woe that and, it must be added, indescribable! The 
roots of the trees On both sides of the way crop up in 
the most confusion, knotty, gnarled, and 
naked, and at each succeeding jolt the wretched tra- 
veller is fairly racked in every joint. But, after all, 
we had little cause to complain, as we had no mishap 
worth mentioning; and on Saturday, about noon— 
we had started of the Monday afternoon—we came 
within sight of the domes and pinnacles and the lofty 
tower of the far-famed “ Lavra,” which proclaimed our 
approach to the andient city of Kieff. e heat was 
certainly intense (it was the beginning of July), and 
we anticipated a melting sojourn in this semi-tropical 
climate;* but scarcely had we entered the city, and 
been snugly housed amongst our own people (there was a 
large English engincering staff residentthere at that time), 
when a terrific tempest, ushered in by a rushing whirl- 
wind of sand and dust, and ac¢companied by thunder 


‘and hail, burst over the place. It was, in fact, a complete 


eyclone, which, before our astonished gaze—unaccus- 
tomed to swch furious freaks of nature—threw down 
everything in its way, uprooted trees, and even tore off 
the sheet-iron roofof one of the large circular forts which 
had been newly erected at the entrance to the arsenal, 
within sight of our residence. This storm effectually 
dispersed the heat, which did not return during the few 
weeks of our stay, and this enabled us to enjoy our visit 
to Kieff most thoroughly. 

The aspect of this ancient city is very impressive, 
more especially when viewed from the far end of the 
new suspension-bridge crossing the river from the ter- 
mination of the great causeway which traverses the im- 
mense plain of forest and swamp lying northwards on 
the left bank of the Dnieper. ‘The whole of the settle- 
ment is placed on the south, or right bank of the river ; 
the commercial, or lower town, called the *Podohl,” being 
much the more ancient, and lying with its mass of 
closely-packed churches and houses on a large plateau, 
contiguous to the stream. Going eastwards there is a 
gradual ascent through the medieval portion, till you 
arrive at the highest summit of the steep cliffs which over- 
hang the river on its southern bank, and on which are 
placed some of the chief Government buildings, and 
especially that huge cluster of sacred edifices, truly 
Oriental in its architecture and splendour, called the 
“Tavra.” “The church and monastery of this ancient 
and very famous “ Pecherskaya Lavra” (to give it its 
full title) are now enclosed within a series of massive 
earthwork fortifications, with single circular forts of 





* Kieff is in latitude 50 deg. 27 min. north—only about 1 deg. more 
south than London; but, as inmost parts of Russia, the summer, though 
brief, is generally intensely hot, - 
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solid stone as detached outworks, the whole. covering 
an immense area, with frowning bastions meeting you 
at every turn, speaking in silent but most convincing 
logic of the mighty power of the Czar, by whose permis- 
sion alone you have succeeded in penetrating thus far, 


and who never suffers you to forget that whilst in his 
dominions you are but an insect in the grasp of a giant. 
The entrance to this impressive cluster of edifices, half 
ecclesiastical, wholly autocratic, is through a splendid 
gate, ornamented with full-length saintly figures. Then 
a noble alley, having the cells of the brotherhood placed 
on each side, conducts: the visitor to the cathedral. 
Outside, a finer structure—thoroughly Eastern in its 
character, of course—can scarcely be seen in Europe. 
Seven turrets with gilt cupolas rear their glittering 
crests upon the roof, connected by chains of solid gold ;* 
while, lifting its supétb top far above all, stands the 
belfry tower, isolated from the cathedral itself, and 
rising to a height of three hundred feet, forming a noble 
landmark, and affording from its summit a truly magni- 
ficent view. I certainly gazed with surprise and rapture 
on the panorama spread before and around me, and 
could not. believe I was in Russia. Indeed, but for the 
view of the interminable “steppes” spreading north- 





* A fact; at least, so wo were assured. 


CARPATHIAN SHEPHERDS (from a Polish picture). 
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wards till closed in by the horizon, I could without diffi. * 
culty have imagined myself in Constantinople. Looking 


westwards, we see the far-spreading houses, mingled 
with trees, gently receding towards the river, till merged 
in the dense mass of the Podohl three miles away. On 






the spurs of the high land, whose cliffs formed the 
boundary of the Dnieper, were placed, on conspicuous 
sites, the university, the museum, the college, and the 
other public buildings, all their walls white, all their roofs 
bright green or deep ruddy brown; while, shooting up 
from the sloping sides of the ravine which intersects the 
town, rise the minarets, the Oriental pinnacles, and the 
burnished domes and cupolas of the Holy City, glitter- 
ing in the July sun, and fairly dazzling the eyes with 
their piquant splendour. And, to relieve all this, on 
the highest summit of the steep river banks, where the 
‘stream gracefully ends inwards, disclosing the old town 
in the distance, are pianted the public pleasure gardens 
of Kieff, the walks charmingly laid out amidst the trees 
and shrubberies; and from this elevation, at every 
opening on the woody crest of the cliff, the delighted 
traveller looks down along the broad channel of the 
Dnieper, flowing on in its mighty stream more than 
three hundred feet below, and visible far away till its 
silvery windings are finally lost to view in the mazy 
distance of the still summer air, 
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But we have taken an unexpected flight from the 
Lavra tower to the wooded cliffs of the public gardens two 
miles away. Let us return by the same aerial and easy 
method, and then, descending from our giddy climb, 
look inside the Lavra cathedral, dedicated to the 
“ Ascension of the Virgin,” according to the somewhat 
vague creed of the Greek church. You must not look 
for the groined roof, or lofty pillars, or pointed arches 
of our Western fanes, but you will scarcely be disap- 
pointed amidst the burst of subdued splendour which 
meets your gaze from every side. The light is almost 
entirely artificial, dimly streaming from innumerable wax 
tapers, and the sickly flame of sacred lamps which burn 
before every gilded shrine, and which are ranged in 
countless profusion before the gorgeous altar-piece of 
the Virgin at the eastern extremity. This magnificent 
reredos is known to be of solid silver, and is richly gilt ; 
the image of the Virgin, as well as of the many saints 
who, not to mince matters, are “worshipped” in this cathe- 
dral, are set with precious stones and gems. The walls are 
frescoed with pictorial scenes from Scripture history, and 
the ceiling is richly and elaborately decorated. Unfor- 
tunately this latter specimen of semi-Byzantine art is 
almost invisible: at least the yellow glare of lamps and 
candles even at vespers is utterly insufficient to bring 
into relief its beautiful ornamental tracery, and there is 
a sort of longing wish in the visitor’s mind (especially 
if he has ever been at-the Sunday evening service in 
Westminster Abbey) to see the whole interior illumi- 
nated with gas. This, beyond a doubt, would bring 
into prominence all its rare richness and splendour in a 
way that would cause the long-haired, dirty, and ignorant 
priests of the Greek church who swarm about their 
favourite sanctuary to redouble their superstitious 
ardour, and at the same time add still more to the im- 
mense wealth of the monastery, enriched as it is by the 
offerings of more than 50,000. pilgrims, who come every 
year from all parts of the Russian empire, performing 
their, weary pilgrimage to these ancient holy places. 
One very remarkable. feature in connection with the 
Pecherskaya Lavra is the labyrinth of catacombs 
excavated in the face of the steep cliff on which this 
monastery settlement is built. In fact, thero are two 
series of these catacombs, the smaller dedicated to St. 
Theodosius, while the larger, and by far the most 
venerated—indeed, the great attraction to pilgrims—con- 
tains about eighty bodies of saints in open coffins, ranged 
on either side of a dark, narrow gallery, black with age 
and with the thick crust of torch smoke. These are the 
catacombs of St. Anthony, whose stiffened corpse is 
enshrined at the farther end of the passage; and, in- 
credible as it may seem, these shrivelled tenants of the 
open coffins are the actual bodies of the venerable dead, 
wrapped in rich and costly grave-clothes, their clay-coid 
withered hand stretched out to receive the oblations of 
the faithful. ven a more horrible sight is a row of 
small windows, behind which, walled up into the sandy 
rock, are built in the remains of self-made martyrs, who, 
though they did not refuse the food supplied through 
these apertures, yet all, as may be imagined, soon came 
toa miserable end. Leaving this subterranean scene 
of horrors, let us emerge into the bright sunlight on the 
cliff side, and make our way down to the edge of the 
deep-flowing Dnieper. Now let us cross the stream, 
but not by that decaying old bridge of boats, with its 
leaking planks swaying and shifting at every step; this 
is needless now, for an English engineer has just thrown 
across the river a magnificent suspension bridge, one of 
the longest and beyond comparison the finest in the 
world. Its length is half a mile, the openings between 
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the five massive piers being four of a span of 440 feet 
each, besides two openings of 225 feet at either extremity. 
On the side next the city is a swivel bridge-opening, fifty 
feet wide, by which such craft as cannot pass beneath the 
fixed platform are enabled to pursue the rest of their 
voyage down the river. There are two models in exist- 
ence of this costly and splendid bridge; one, placed by 
order of the late Emperor Nicholas in the museum at 
St. Petersburg, the other forming a conspicuous object 
amongst the collection of models in our own Crystal 
Palace. It is situated in the gallery at the north end 
of the nave in the tropical department, and is well worthy 
of a close-inspection, the details being carried out on the 
scale of minutest accuracy, in the actual proportion (in 
cubic measurement) of one to one million.* Our stay 
at Kieff-was prolonged for some weeks, and the writer 
of. this paper by no means found ‘the time hang heavy 
on his hands. 'The society in the place contained several 
families of high birth and accomplishments, descended 
from the oldest and purest Polish lineage, the ladies 
certainly being remarkable perhaps above all. -other 
European nations for their beauty of face and form, and 
their manners of unrivalled fascination. May every - 
traveller enjoy Kieff as much as we did, and leave it by 
a less laborious and venturesome route. 





LORD GLENELG AND THE GRANTS. 


Tue death, recently, at-Cannes, of Charles Grant, Lord 
Glenelg, in his eighty-seventh year, recalled recollections 
of a family which had almost passed from public notice. 
His memory, however, will long be cherished’ by those 
who are interested in the history of evangelical religion, 
while some of the hymns and other pieces of Sir 
Robert Grant have taken their place among the classic 
treasures of sacred poetry. 

Mr. Charles Grant, the father, resided at Kidderpore, 
in the Bengal Presidency, where three sons were born— 
Charles, Robert, and a third who died. young. On 
returning to England, Mr. Grant took an active part in 
the management of the affairs of the Hast India Com- 
pany, and was Chairman of the Court of Directors. It 
was chiefly by his influence that the hostility previously 
entertained against evangelical and missionary enter- 
prise in India was modified and removed. Wilberforce, 
John Thornton, and other of his friends gladly availed 
themselves of his aid in their plans of Christian useful- 
ness for India. We often meet with his name in the 
biographies of good men of that time. For instance, 
when the late Mr. Campbell, of Kingsland, the well- 
known African missionary, among his many projects of 
philanthropy, had formed the design of bringing over 
negro youths to be educated in England, he received 
every encouragement from Mr. Charles Grant, It was in 
1796, when he was not long returned from India, and 
had come to Scotland with his family, on a visit to the 
Leven family. The Countess of Leven was the daughter 
of his friend John Thornton. Mr. Campbell spent two 
evenings with Mr. Grant and his family at their hotel, 
when passing through Edinburgh, and records his 
admiration of his large-hearted Christian benevolence. 

At a later period we have an interesting notice of 
another visit of Mr. Grant to Scotland. In 1816, at 
the meeting for the monument to Robert Burns at 
Dumfries, Lord Aberdeen presided, and Mr. Grant 


* These models were made by Mr. Jabez James, of Lambeth. The 
engineer who designed and constructed the bridge is Mr. Charles 
Vignoles, ¥.2.s. Its total expenditure was £432,000. The two models 
cost upwards of £3000, 
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was at the right of the chair. A youthful son of the 
poet, seated quietly at the lower end of the room, was 
brought forward and made known to Grant. In the 
course of a few weeks he received an Indian cadetship, 
the foundation of his own and his brother’s prosperity. 
They returned home as honoured field-officers. One of 
them died in November 1865, at Cheltenham, aged seventy- 
two—Col. James Glencairn Burns, the poet’s youngest son. 

The sons of the elder Charles Grant, Charles and 
Robert, distinguished themselves at Cambridge, where 
they were contemporaries with the late Lord Canterbury, 
better known as Mr. Manners Sutton, the Speaker, with 
the late Dr. Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and his brother, the present 
Bishop of Winchester. Charles was fourth wrangler 


and senior Chancellor’s medallist in 1801, and in the } 


same year divided with the celebrated Henry Martyn 
“the Members’ prize,” for Latin prose. His eareer was 
thenceforth chiefly a political one. In 1807 hewas called 
to the bar of Lincoln’s Inn, and entered Parliament as 
representative of the Fortrose boroughs, for which he 
sat from 1807 to 1818. From that time till his elevation 
to the peerage in 1835 he was member for Inverness-shire. 
In 1813 he was made a lord of the Treasury by the Earl 
of Liverpool. After this he had a long tenure of official 
life in various posts, and under different ministries.* 
Robert Grant’s name will be recorded in Anglo-Indian 
history as Governor-General of Bombay. But his fame 
as an administrator rests on a less enduring basis than 
that derived from his literary labours, especially since 
these are consecrated by genius and piety. Some of his 
hymns must be familiar to every reader, such as that 
entitled “ A Litany,” commencing— 
** Saviour! when in dust to thee 
Low we bow the adoring knee, 
When repentant to the skies 
Scarce we lift our streaming eyes, 
Oh! by all the pains and woe 
Suffered once for man below, 
Bending from thy throne on high, 
Hear our solemn litany. . ... 
“ By thy deep expiring groan; 
By the sad sepulchral stone ; 
By the vault whose dark abode 
Held in vain the rising God; 
Oh! from earth to heaven restored, 
+.Mighty re-ascended Lord, 
Listen, listen to the cry 
Of our solemn litany.” 


Few collections are without the following poem, which 
has cheered the heart and strengthened the confidence of 
many a tried and sorrowing believer : 


** When gathering clouds around I view, 
And days are dark, and friends aro few, 
On Him I lean, who, not in vain, 
Experienced every human pain’: 

He sees my wants, allays my fears, 
And counts and treasures upamy tears. 

“ Tf aught should tempt my soul ta stray 
From heavenly wisdom’s narrow way, 
To flee the good I would pursue, 

Or do the sin I would not do, 
Still He syho felt temptation’s power 
Shall guard me in that dangerous hour, 

** When vexing thoughts within me rise, 
And sore dismayed my spirit dies, 

Yet He, who once vouchsafed to bear 
The sickening anguish of despair, 

Shall sweetly soothe, shall gently dry 
The throbbing heart, the streaming eye. 


* From 1819 to 1823 he was Secretary for Ireland; from 1823 to 1828 
Vice-President and then President of the Board of Trade; under the 
Grey ministry, President of the Board of Control. Under Lord Melbourne 
he was raised to the peerage, and transferred to the War and Colonial 
Office (then united), where he remained till the difficulties arising out 
of the Canadian rebellion and the famous Durham Ordinance led to his 
resignation. Lord Glenelg then retired with a pension of £2000, which, 
on his death, reverted to the Crown. 
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“* When sorrowing o’er some atone I bend 
Which covers all that was a friend, 
And from his hand, and voice, and smile 
Divides me for a little while, 
My Saviour marks the tears I shed, 
For Jesus wept o’er Lazarus dead, 


* And oh! when I have safely pass’d 
Through every conflict but the last, 
Still, Lord, unchanging watch beside 
My dying bed, for Thou hast died. 
Then point to realms of cloudless day, 
And wipe the latest tears away.” 


Several of his pieces are in the same plaintive minor 
key, as in the “ Prayer of the Aged.” 


** With years oppressed, with sorrows worn, 
Dejected, harassed, sick, forlorn, 
To thee, O God, I pray; 
To thee my withered hands arise ; 
To thee I lift my failing eyes; 
Oh, cast me not away. 


« Thy mercy heard my infant prayer; 
Thy love, with all a mother’s care, 
Sustained my childish days ; 
Thy goodness watched my ripening youth, 
And formed my heart to love thy truth, 
And filled my lips with praise. 


“ © Saviour, has thy grace declined P 
Can years affect the Eternal mind, 
Or time its love decay? 
A thousand ages pass thy sight, 
And all their long and weary flight 
Is gone like yesterday. 


*< Then, e’en in age and grief, thy name 
Shall stiJl my languid heart inflame, 
And bow my faltering knee; 
Oh, yet this bosom feels the fire ; 
This trembling hand and drooping lyre 
Have yet a strain for thee, 


** Yes, broken, tuneless, still, O Lord, 
This voice, transported, shall record 
Thy goodness, tried so long, 
Till sinking slow, with calm decay, 
Its feeble murmurs melt away 
Inte a seraph’s song.” 

In more jubilant notes is the hymn “ None but Thee,” 
founded on the text, “Whom have I in heaven but 
thee? and there is none on earth that I desire beside 
thee” (Psalm Ixxiii. 25) :— 

* Lord of earth, thy forming hand 
Well this beauteous frame hath planned ; 
Woods that wave, and hills that tower, 
Ocean rolling in his power; 
All that strikes the eye unsought, 
All that charms the lonely thought; 
Friendship—gem transcending price; 
Love—a flower from Paradise : 
Yet, amidst this scene so fair, 
Should I cease thy smile to share, 
What were all its joys to me? 
Whom have I on earth but thee? 


* Lord of heaven, beyond our sight 
Rolls a world of purer light ; 
There, in love’s unclouded reign, 
Parted hands shall clasp again ; 
Martyrs there, and prophets high, 
Blaze a glorious company ; 

While immortal music rings 

From unnumbered seraph strings : 
Oh! that world is passing fair ; 
Yet, if thou wert absent there, 
What were all its joys to me? 
Whom have I in heaven but thee? 


** Lord of earth and heaven, my breast 
Seeks in thee its only rest. 
I was lost; thy accents mild 
Homeward lured thy wandering child: 
I was blind; thy healing ray 
Charmed the long eclipse away. 
Source of every joy I know, 
Solace of my every woe, 
Oh! if once thy smile divine 
Ceased upon my soul to shine, 
What were earth or heaven to me? 





Whom have I in each but thee?” | 
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In reading this we are reminded of the poem by old 
Francis Quarles, on the same passage of Scripture, ex- 
pressing how the spirit is dissatisfied with all earthly 
good if not enjoying God in his works :— 


* T love, and have sume cause to love, the earth; 
She is my Maker’s creature, therefore good ; 
She is my mothor, for she gave me birth; 
She is my tender nurse, she gives me food : 
But what’s a creature, Lord, compared with ‘nee ? 
Or what’s my mother o» my nurse +o me? 
- o . * ” 


“ Without thy presence, wealth are bags of cares; 
Wisdom but folly ; joy, disquiet, sadness ; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 
Pleasure’s but pain, and mirth but pleasing madness; 
Without thee, Lord, things be not what they be, 
Nor have their being, when compared with thee! 


* Tn having all things, and not thee, what have I? 
Not having thee, what have my labours got? 
Let me enjoy but thee, what farther crave I ? 
And, having thee alone, what haveI not? _ 
I wish nor sea nor land; nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed of thee.”? 


We add one more specimen of Sir Robert Grant’s 


poetry—a hymn for all times and conditions of life, 
entitled “Trust in Jesus :”— 


“* When, streaming from the eastern skies, 
The morning light salutes my eyes, 
O Sun of Righteousness divine, 
On me with beams of mercy shine, 
Chase the dark clouds of guilt away, 
And turn my darkness into day. 


When to heaven’s great and glorious King 
My morning’s sacrifice I bring, 
And mourning o’er my guilt and shame, 
Ask mercy in my Saviour’s name ; 
Then, Jesus, sprinkle with thy blood, 
And be my Advocate with God, 


“ As every day thy mercy spares 
Will bring its trials and its cares, 
O Saviour, till my life shall end, 
Be thou my counsellor and friend ; 
Teach me thy precepts all divine, 
And be thy great example mine. 


** When pain transfixes every part, 
And languor settles at the heart; 
When, on my bed, diseased, opprest, 
IT turn and sigh, and long for rest, 

O great Physician, see my grief, 
And grant thy servant sweet relief, 


Should Poverty’s consuming blow 
Lay all my worldly comforts low, 
And neither help nor hope appear, 
My steps to guide, my heart to cheer ; 
Lord, pity and supply my need, 

For thou, on earth, wast poor indeed. 


* Should Providence profusely pour 
Its various blessings in my store, 
Oh keep me from the ills that wait 
On such a seeming prosperous state ; 
From hurtful passions set me free, 
And humbly may I walk with thee, 


** When each day’s seenes and labours close, 
And wearied nature seeks repose, 
With pard’ning mercy riehly blest, 
Guard me, my Saviour, while I rest; 
And, as each morning sun shall rise, 
Oh! lead me onward to the skies, 


“ And, at my life’s last setting sun, 
My conflicts o’er, my labours done, 
Jesus, thy heavenly radiance shed, 
To cheer and bless my dying bed ; 
And from death’s gloom my spirit raise 
*To see thy face and sing thy praise.’ ”” 

Ina volume recently published, “William Wilberforce, 
his Friends and his Times,” by J. C. Colquhoun (Long- 
mans), an interesting glimpse is given of the domestic 
life of the Grant family and their associations with 
“The Clapham Sect :” — 


“When Wilberforce, settling his plana with Henry 
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Thornton, turned his eyes to the Hast, and resolved to 
drop into our Indian empire, then lying waste and 
given up to superstition, the germ of Christianity, he 
turned to Charles Grant as his counsellor and helper. 
Indeed, without the help of such a man, it may be safely 
said that his plans would have failed, and the step 
gained in the Charter of 1813 might have been postponed 
for many years. Before such assistance, however, diffi- 
culties disappeared; and the iron will and unbending 
purpose of Grant, combined with the judgment of Henry 
Thornton and the persuasive eloquence of Wilberforce, 
prevailed over a host of obstacles. From the time, 
therefore, that Charles Grant setiled at Battersea Rise, 
he became the counsellor of both the friends ; and hence- 
forth upon every public question the inner cabinet con- 
sisted of these three remarkable men. 

“ Domestic circumstances followed to strengthen the 
public tie. For when the marriage of Henry Thornton 
brought a female head to the household, the alliance of 
the two houses was cemented by the intimacy which 
sprung up between the ladies who presided over them. 
To the elder matron, the mother of a large family, and 
of long experience, the younger wife naturally turned. 
And, truly, less susceptible dispositions would have been 
won by the character of Mrs. Grant. Married in India, 
having passed in that tropical climate many of her most 
impressible years, a character naturally gentle seemed 
to have been mellowed into special tenderness under 
those eastern suns; so that when she left India, and 
passed into our colder and sterner society, she brought, 
in her manner, looks, and sentiments, something of that 
sensitive delicacy which belongs to plants nursed into 
luxuriant growth under the heat of southern suns. The 
voice, soft and low, the manner quiet and retiring; the 
dress itself, the veil thrown over the head, and falling 
down in folds over the figure, were all in keeping with 
that veiled modesty and gentle purity. In the house- 
hold, over which she was placed, the ostensible ruler 
was no doubt the man of strong will whom we have 
sketched, and whose slightest word was law. But, while 
the reins of government were held fast in his hands, the 
formation of the character of the children lay chiefly 
with the mother; for she rulea by love, and thus her 
sway was unconscious and irresistible, and,her example 
moulded, by insensible impression, the thoughts and 
sentiments of all around her. So it came to pass that 
the characters of the children, while they inherited much 
of the talent and powerful intellect of the father, re- 
flected, in their refined tastes and their exquisite but 
over-fastidious sensitiveness, the exotic temperament of 
the mother. It was natural that any young mother, 
placed in close neighbourhood with such a mind, should 
have yielded herself to her influence; much more one 
who, like Mrs, Henry Thornton, partook of the same 
sensibilities and the same quick and refined feelings. 
Hence it was that the two matrons became fast friends ; 
and in every circumstance of life, in trouble, or languor, 
or sickness, Mrs. Henry Thornton turned to Mrs, Grant 
as her counsellor. And, in truth, the delight of the 
elder matron was to answer the appeal; for, whenever 
distress came, when care entered to break the rest or 
wrinkle the brow, when the wife was anxious or the 
mother embarrassed, Mrs. Grant appeared, a prompt 
friend; and as soon as the gentle face was seen, the 
clouds began to break, and streaks of light dimpled the 
sky. Equally comforting she was to the depressed 
mother, when she sat by her sofa, drew forth the causes 
of her anxiety, and whispered words of encouragement ; 
or when her noiseless step passed, like a vision, along 
the nursery floor, and she sat herself down by the bed- 
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side of some wakeful child, soothed her fretfulness, and 
lulled her into slumber with the tones of her voice and 
the verses of a hymn. Thus the troubles of life only 
drew the households together; and even, after the 
Grants removed to London, the intercourse remained 
undisturbed. "Whatever touched the director’s house, 
sad events cr glad, Mrs. Thornton was the first to hear 
the tidings. When she wanted companions, she drew 
them from that household. And when her own great 
sorrow came, the same friend was still by her at Ken- 
sington Gore, to soothe her in her hour of desolation ; 
and when she too drooped, Mrs. Grant was still beside 
her sofa to whisper words of comfort, and to cheer the 
patient sufferer, as she glided from earth, which had 
lost its sunlight, to pass, through a merciful decline, 
into the world which has neither cloud nor care. 

“ But not only were the elders of the Grant household 
intimate with Henry Thornton and his wife: other com- 
panionships grew up around them from the younger 
branches of the family. For the children in their turn 
felt for the hostess of Battersea Rise much of that cling- 
ing affection she entertained for Mrs. Grant. When the 
daughters were weary of London excitement, they re- 
sorted for rest to this second home; and when the sons, 
overworked at Cambridge, or fatigued in public life, 
sought to recruit their strength, they knew that a cordial 
welcome awaited them in the home at Battersea Rise. 
Thus, while they themselves benefited, they brought 
the attractions of their gifts, and these were manifold. 
For if the sensibility, which they inherited, was for the 
rough work of life a hindrance, it added to social inter- 
course an inexpressible charm. Nursed, as they had 
been, in a home atmosphere where every sentiment was 
refined, they shrank with an almost morbid recoil from 
the contact of ordinary minds, but they drew the more 
closely to that charmed circle of Battersea Rise in which 
intellect and taste were found combined. 

“ Of the young men who thus contributed their genius 
and accomplishments to this society, we may speak 
freely, as their names are public words, written in our 
annals: one known for his statesman-like eloquence in 
the House of Commons, Secretary for Ireland, then 
Secretary for the Colonies, now a peer; the other dis- 
tinguished as a public speaker, the writer of sacred 
poetry, universally admired—too early taken from us, 
when he left us to govern one of our Hast India pro- 
vinces (Bombay). But of the other members of the 
family we must say but little; as the sacredness of 
domestic life is apt to wither even under the breath of 
praise. This at least may be said, that their society 
brought with it a charm deeply felt by her who presided 
as the hostess. Of one of them Mrs. Thornton used to 
say, that her conversation was a more reviving cordial 
than a tonic spring. She exercised over the young, who 
entered her society, a witchery of indescribable power, 
and in her Madame de Staél saw the realization of that 
poetical vision which was embodied in the character of 
Corinne. Another daughter has been described in lines 
written on her by Bowdlei} which record the impressions 
made by her youthful chiamaiii’; recalled mournfully, now 
that we contrast the brilliant dawn of a hopeful life with 
its evening setting behind clouds, on darkened eyes, 
after years of trouble :— 


* Thine are youth and beauty now, 
Friends and lovers round thee bending, 
Hope sits smiling on thy brow, 
Hope with joy her triumph blending ; 
Thy blue eye is speaking pleasure, 
Gladness bids thy bosom swell, 
Is, then, life so rich a treasure ? 
Dearest maiden, use it well,’ ’”” 
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Varieties. 


A Lost Sgssion.—The last session of Parliament was pepu- | 
larly spoken of as “ lost,’’ because of the time occupied without 
result in the Reform debates. But during the session the 
number of public Acts was 122, against 127 passed last year; 
364 local, against 382 last year ; and of private Acts ten this 
year, against nine last year. 


MariE ANTOINETTE CORRESPONDENCE,—In the “ Leisu 
Hour” Varieties for August, the name of M. Feuillet de 
Conches was introduced in connection with the disputed 
authenticity of certain letters of Marie Antoinette. Our note 
was abridged from an English literary journal, following 
article in the “ Allgemeine Zeitung.’ We regret to hay 
quoted the name of M. Feuillet de Conches in such a dispu 
which referred chiefly to other letters, edited by Count Hunok 
stein, and generally admitted to be spurious. In the “ Edi 
burgh Review” (No. 252) an account of the controversy w 
be found, with a high encomium on the honour, as well as th 
critical sagacity and experience, of M. Feuillet de Conches, whg 
has since published in the “ Allgemeine Zeitung” an indignan 
denial of the imputations made by his German critics, 
Feuillet says, ‘‘Je n’ai connu existence de lettres de Ma 
Antoinette dans les mains de M. d’Hunolstein que par la pub 
lication de son recueil. Quant 4 Vhistoire d’une réclamati 
de la Bibliothéque Impériale de Paris, touchant des feui 
de papier blanc de la fin du dernier sidcle, arrachées & deg 
manuscrits prétés par elle, c’est encore une pure invention 
La Bibliothéque Impériale, avec laquelle je n’ai nul motif d’a 
leurs pour ne pas étre en bons rapports, n’a eu de semblable 
réclamations 4 exercer contre qui que ce soit, et un Communig é 
officiel du Ministtre de lIntérieur a donné, & ce sujet, um: 
formel démenti 4 des journaux qui avaient insinué le fait en 
entrefilets soigneusement anonymes.” 


Workine Men’s Stake IN THE NaTIONAL WELFARE.—The 
following statistics were given by Mr. Potter at the Reform 
meeting at Guildhall: apart from any political question, they 
are gratifying as exhibiting the progress of industry ant 
economy among the working classes :—“ The working men hayg 
a higher stake in the welfare of the country: than any oth 
class. Their energy, labour, and industry it was that had madé 
England what she was. Were their provident societies, with” 
assets amounting to £6,000,000, to be ignored? Were their? 
trade and friendly societies, with funds to the extent ¢ of 
£2,000,000, of no consequence? Was no account to be taken 4 * 
their co-operative societies, with their £6,000,000 annually ; 
their building societies, which invested savings amounting to” 
£13,000,000; of their hard earnings invested in Post-office” 
savings-banks, savings-banks, and life assurances? Could it” 
be said that, with all that capital, and an annual income in 
shape of wages to the extent of £400,000,000, the working m 
had no stake in the country ?” 


CHOLERA MIXTURE RECOMMENDED BY THE Boarp or HEALTH 
—In the early stages of the disease the following is the medicing” 
used by the superintending physicians of the late General Boar 
of Health, and the house-to-house visitors acting under their 
direction, during all the late epidemics. The dose for an adult” 
consists of—tincture of opium and tincture of ginger, of each 
ten minims ; tincture of catechu, one fluid dram ; carbonate of 
ammonia, six grains; aromatic confection, ten grains; with 
tablespoonful of cassia or peppermint-water. This is to be 
taken every hour or two until the medical officer can be 
seen, 


WATER-CISTERNS IN HovusEs.—An architect, Mr. J. Cole, * 
states that cisterns are polluted by the ascent of foul air when” 
the valve is Kfted for allowing water to descend for water | 


closets. He says that this can be easily and cheaply remedied 
by the cistern being divided, so as to keep the water intended — 
for house use separate from that which supplies the closets; | 
and this without an additional service and ball-cock. 


RIFLE-SHOOTING.—At tho last international match at Wim- 
bledon, out of 360 shots fired by the Scottish eight, who won the” 
Elcho Challenge Shield, only ten missed the target; and of the” 
350 hits, 312 struck the centre, and 158 the bull’s-eye. Fe 


Cricket, a Lone Scorz.—At the match, this summer, of 
Surrey against All England, the England eleven reached & 
score of 521 in one innings; and of this score one bat, Mr. Ws 
G. Grace, made 224, and was not out. This is one of the” 
largest scores on record, ¥ 
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ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES. 


No. 1, Paraptsz Row. 
Tug OLD Man or tug Cross Keys. 
Tur Opp Frrreen. 


BY MRS. PROSSER, 
Including— 
Bor anovut THE SHEKPSKINS, 
Tue Trusty Starr. 
TaKEN BY SURPRISE. 


Griprow Srrova. 
“Bur 1F nor?” 
Tux Buncu or Vioxzts, etc., etc. 


** A capital book, full of racy fables, cleverly conceived and pleasantly written.’’—Morning Star, 


** The fables are told with great force and vigour; all being sharp, clever, racy, and original. 


kind we have ever seen.”’—Morning Post. 


The book is amongst the best of the 


‘“* Mrs. Prosser is a peeress among parable-makers. We have commended her volume wherever we have had opportunity,’’—Rev. C, 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM 


H, Spurgeon, 


My Apventvures with Gristy Beans. 

ADVENTURE WITH Spanish SMUGGLERS. 

A Lapy’s ADVENTURE DURING aN INUNDA- 
TION OF THE RaAon:E. 

ADVENTURES IN THE NicopaR ISLANDS, 

AN ADVENTURE IN THE DESERT. 

Narzow Escarg From 4 Snake Bits. 





An ADVENTURE ON Bracuy Hzap. 

BurigpD ALIVE IN THE Snow. 

A Twitigat ApvENTURE.—AN APPARITION 
EXTRAORDINARY. 

ADVENTURE AMONG THE HuDson’s Bay Fur 
Hunters, 

EncountTsEr with A WatEr SNAKB. 





REAL LIFE. 


A Nieut Apventurs in. Paris, 

BENIGHTED ON SatispurY Puan, 

An ADVENTURE UPON Exmoor, 

AN ADVENTURE IN CARLINGFORD Bay; on, 
THE Spria oF LAVENDER. 

Aw ENCOUNTER WITH A BUFFALO. 

Aw ADVENTURE IN 4 Ping Woop, etc., etc, 


SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 


Loss oF THE “Roya GEorGs.” 
THe Pirate. 

Tue Sure Surgeon. 

A Worp on Sures’ Boats. 
Our Ena@uisH Saitons. 


Tue First Sure to St. PETERSBURGH, 
Tue Brave Irish FisHERMAN, 

Tuz CaapLain-LIgUTENANT, 

Amone SMUGGLERS. 

Luioyp’s. 





Tue OLp WHALE-FISHERMAN, 

Tur Founsrat or Lorp N&LSON. 

A SrranGe Sea Monster. 

Tue Loss oF THE Sup ‘ ABEONA.” 

A Tanz oF THE SPANISH ARMADA, etc., etc. 


SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 


A Sunpay at Cawnrorn. 
Sunpay AMONG THE HicH ALPS, 
A Sunpay in Sour Arrica, 
Sunvay in New ZEALAND, 
Sunpay In Canapa. 

A Sunpay on tHe Ning, 

A Sabsate at Patmos, 





A Sunpay in THE Vati¥s pes Ormonns. 
A Sunpay aMone THE VauUDOIs. 

A Sunpay at Fiorence. 

A Sunpay in Roms. 

A Sunpay in Norway. 

A Sunpay at GEORGETOWN. 

GzorGE STEPHENSON AND THE SABBATH. 








Sunwpay iw Paris. 
Sunpay in tHe Lowpon Streers. 
A Sunpay Raitway Excursion. 
A Sramer SappatH on Mount Zion. 
Sunpay at Ox¥Forp. 
“Tux Times” on Sunnay RECREATIONS, 
A Sunpay im Provence, etc., etc. 
o 


A RACE FOR LIFE, AND OTHER TALES. 


Tue Founpiine or THE Fens. 
Tue Russian Lorrery Ticker. 


Including— 
Taz Movusk anp THE MERCHANT, 
Taz oF a Derective. 





Tue Fryine Leap. 
Tur Mipsuipmay ov Hamsvnra, 


CEDAR CREEK; A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 





WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 





BARTHEL WINKLER, & OTHER TALES of the GERMAN FATHERLAND. 


Tus Fortiriep Hovss, 
Here Ksausg’s Story. 


Te Kyirs-Getnper’s Son, 
Tas Broxen WHEEL, 


A Brave Wirz; on, THE Hymn in THE ALEHOUSE. 
BgeetHa; oR, SMILES AND TBARS, 





COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 


Tae Accommopation Bru. 
Frep Mit¥orD, THE INCONSTANT, 
CLERKS AND THEIR SaLARiEs. 


Including— 
Grorrrey THE GENIUS AND PERoy THE 
PLopDER. 
Was it att Luck? 





Rare Draper; on, THE BuiGut oF Cova 
TOUSNESS. 


SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. 


SHADES OF THE DEPARTED. 

Isaak WALTON, 
GoLpsMITH. 
Howakgp, etc., etc. 


Mittow. 
AppISoN, 
Jgsnua ReyNowps. 


Baxter, 
Nxrwron. 
Ds. Jonnson. 


BY REY. JOHN STOUGHTON. 


BencH anv Bar. 


Tue Srven BisHops. 


ECHOES OF WESTMINSTER HALL, 
Axz anp Hammer, 


Roya Frastines. 
Stare TRIALS. 
MEN oF THE Marbxz Czar, etc., etc, 


“Mr. Stoughton has produced a healthy and readable book, and manages-to blend, with no unartistic hand, pleasure and informa- 


tion.” —The Reader, 





THE FERROL FAMILY; OR, | _— UP APPEARANCES. 


A Wrrr’s Story. 





Tus Wepprne Ringe. 


FRANK LAYTON: a AUSTRALIAN STORY. 
FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS, AND OTHER VILLAGE TALES. 


Founp Ovr. 
Tus MILLER AND HIS DavGHTERS. 





Ineluding— 
Tue TRansFoRMED VILLAGE. 
A Virtace Taz. 





| 


A Virsacs Sxop, 
Vittace Fgasts, 


ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 


A Mysrzrrovs Waxcx. 
Lost on Boarp Suir. 

A Srorm at tHe Diaernas, 
Against aw IcEBERG. 


Including— 
A Mysrzriovus Cotuision at Sza, 
A RIvE THROUGH THE MALLEE. 
Escape From a Prats. 
ADVENTURE IN 4 FLOOD. 


Tae Wiup Istanpen. 

Captain Anmstrona’s LRGacy, 
A TypHoon iw Cuma, 

Tas Maosi’s Present, etc., ete, 





56, Paternoster Row; and may be ordered through any Bookseller, 
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THE - SUNDAY AT HOME, 


& Family Magazme 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, 64; 


fot Subbath Beading. 


IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, 14. 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 

; or, TheGospel in Cesar’s Household, By Mrs. 
ebb, Author of ‘‘ Naomi.”* Continued. (With Illustrations.) 
A Week's ‘Work in Somers Town. 

‘The Duchess of Orleans. (With Portrait.) 
Unpublished Letters. 
The | Sea of Galilee. By Rev. H. B, Tristram. (With Coloured 


ris, Sabbath: its, Diving Authority and Perpetual Obli- 
gation. By Rev. Dr, Cairns. 

The Scottish ‘Auld Wife. ”. (With Ilustration.) 

Peter Harres, the Prussian Soldier, 

Musings in the Street. 

Wazareth and Loretto. (With Dlustration. ) 

The Pulpit in the Family— 

... > The Eternal City. . 
The Blessedness of Gow > a 
Rehoboam rejecting the Counsel of the Old Men. (With Ilus- 


tration. 
disguaintance with God, 
Sabbath Thoughts. 
Daily Texts and Prayers, 
Pages for the Yo 
Seta, the Turkish Captive, 
The Flower-Show. 
| my y Death of a Pious Young Prince, 
‘or a Child. 
Silorare Enigmas, etc, 


Monthly Religious Record, 


Pom 


NOTICES OF 

“Tur Sunpay at Home aims at religious instruction, although 
essentially in a malar form. It is a work which cannot be too 
heartily commen: to the homes of the middle orders and the 
labouring classes—not that there is any reason why it may not be 
found equally acceptablé in the castles and mansions of the 
gentry.” —British Quarterly Review, 

“Tas Suspay at Home'sustains ‘the high character which 
belongs to ‘the publications of the Religious Tract Society, in the 
literary, edi , and pictorial execution of the work. Wédo not 
know where so much really sound Sabbath reading can be had for 
80 little outlay,’”’"—Morning Advertiser. 

“There is ample talent employed on the let ; the illustra. 
tions are numerous and lively, and the amount given for the money 
is rising.”—Literary Churchman, 

“*Of these magazines Tur Sunpay at Homer, the oldest, is by 
far 7 —— the fullest, the truest, the safest.’’—Freeman. 

‘* Tus Sonpay a Home. keeps in view not only the edification 
ot Obristians, but-the provision-of reading of such a character as is 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Pomponia; or, The Gospel in Ceesar’s Household. By Mrs, 
ebb, Author of ‘*Ngomi.” Concluded. (With Illustration 
M ‘ina Churchyard. (With Illustration.) 
Peter , the Prussian Soldier, Continued. 
The Great Victoria Falls, (With Coloured Ilustration.) 
My Aunt’s Dimity Gown. (With Illustration.) 
Kenilworth Castle, (With Mlustration.) 
Unpublished Letters. 
The Bible in. Elba. 
The Gospel Catechism; or, Christ All in All. 
A Sunday in Madagascar. (With Illustration.) 


fa T ? B § 
Personal Narrative o “ci Haws Mission in Hungary. By 


The Unfruitful Fig-tree. 
God Waiting to be Gracions, 
“ The Same Night.”’ 
The Seed, the gg, and the Eger, 
Sabbath Thoughts 
Daily Texts and Prayers. 
ootry—The Lord th Servant, 
* ; Christian’ 8 Jon. 
A A Household Angel, 
h —Ni Never. 
Pages for ene yea ee in Secceae (With THastration.) 
F be elma Raigmas eto.” 
Monthly Religious Record, 


THE PRESS. 


calculated to lay hold upon the minds of the masses w! when n the 
Sabbath disengages them from secular pursuits, To this end it is 
yoaiey far more than any other magazine in existence.””—Noncon- 


7 Maintains an extraordinary high average of peers RG oe 


“We are not s at all at the immense, still 
’ circulation which Tas Sunpay ar Home zaillicn, 
book for everybody, but especially for - ion, 
well-selected library.’’—-British Standard. 
“Tux Surpay aT Howe is second none for general excellence, 
in variety, interest, the soundness of its doctrinal and practical 
papers, its pictorial attractions, and. its cheapness. More- than 
some ‘of its Tivals, projected cores for Sabbath reading, it 
keeps ¥ in. view the kind of reading suitable for a day of 
holy rest, and there is none of its compeers so careful and so in- 
oor Ss Se in — profitable ——, for the young of the house- 


Tt is really ae 
“for whom it isa 








THE LEISURE HOUR. 


o 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, 64; 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


George Burley; his History, Experiences, and Observations. 
Continued, (With Illustrations. ) 

The Water-Supply of Cities and Towns. (With Illustration.) 

Pen and Pencil Sketches among the Outer Hebrides. Con- 
tinued, (With Tilustrations.) 

The Arts of Advertising. 

Home for Dogs. 

Conseils des Prad’hommes in France. 


Dlustrations of Jewish Customs, The Rejoicing of the Law. 
(With Engraving.) 


IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, 


’ 14. 


Cockletop and Cockletop Magna. 

University Life at Oxford. - (With Mlustration.) 

General Dronot. 

Captain Maury. (With Portrait.) 

‘A Few Words about Blind People. 

George Lance. (With Coloured Illustration and Engraving.) 
Varieties. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tar Letsvre Hove has every quality that should command a 
large circulation. The illustrations are numerous and superior. 
The contents are so written or selected as to have a bearing 
on the topics and events of the day, and have a living interest for 
phot one; while its fictions have no lack of adventure.”—The 

mes. 

** We wonld 
periodical.”’ 

“* For beauty, Bi a cguase. pes Corrpotiieas 0 of typography. and illus- 
tration, few secular periodicals. will bear comparison with Tux. 
Lxzisurz Hour.” —The Bookseller 

‘*There is nothing like it at its price in periodical literature.”’— 
Morning Herald. 

e = - excellent matter, well printed and exceedingly cheap,” 
—Daily News. 

“Tue Letsven flour is well maintained in| every respect: the 
tales are — and healthy.’’— Record. 

“The illustrations are of @ character totally unequalled by its 


ay a tribute = warm commendation to this capital 
—Ouarterly Revi 


“A general-excellence is- hardly maintained at so high a point, 
as to both literature and illustration, by any similar publication.” 
—Nonconformist. 

‘*We think Tm -Lersvrz Horr, on the whole, bears away the 
palm as a magazine for general use, containing, as it does, much 
that acultivated intellect might find pleasure in, with nothing that 
a common intelligetice could not understand.” — Journal, 

**We earnestly recommend this publication to our readers, The 
leisure hours of working men are not numerous, but they will obtain 
instruction, profit, and pleasure by reading ‘this admirable publica- 
tion.” —Beehive, 

‘* Among the older and more solid periodicals of the day, none 
keeps its Placebetter than thisesteemed public favourite. Asa 
family ep indeed, it is unequalled, being written, ogg 

piled. and illu: ina most creditable manner.” —Kelso Madi 

“Tue Le:surm Hovug” is a model magazine; the satinins wentots 


are gene: 
the woodcuts are. exeduted in the highest style of. 





literary contemporaries.”—Ayrshire Express. 


rally. tive, being written in a popular style, while 
as are Belfast 
News-letter. 
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THEM : ; s - 
Visit to A Pauper ScHoot . ° 
Tus ANCIENT PRUDE . ° . 
A Curistuas Houipay IN BENGAL. 
MELTON MowBray : ‘ A 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF JEwisi CustomMs— 
x.—Tue Weexk oF Mournina ° 
A WaLkK oN THE SANDs at Low TIDE . 82 
PortrY—Tue Unsotrep Door . P . 766 
“JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT 
JUDGED” . : ° a, 3° OS 
VARIETIES ; . 783, 784, 799, 800, 815, 816 
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RATES OF POSTAGE. 





She Monthiy Parts of “The Leisure Hour” will, from the commencement of next year, be 
registered for transmission by Foreign Post at Newspaper Rates. The following are the 
Rates of Postage to some of the principal places where the Newspaper Rates are available— 


Rates of Rates of 
Name of Place. Via, Postage, Name of Place: Via. Postage. 


Australia ., - ‘ ; 1d. each. Italy (except Papal States) ; ° 4d. each. 
Austria. ° : : F . 4d. Madagascar . ; . Southampton . - 2d. 
Baden . é France . ; » 4d. Madeira ‘ . . France 4 : . 6d. 
Relgium Direct packet . . 2d. Malia . é . . Southampton . » Id, 
Davaria . France . ‘ . 4d. Mauritius . : . Southampton , s 2d. 
Bermuda a Halifax orSt.Thomas 1d. Mexico . : . Southampton . . id. 
Brazil 4 ; : . Southampton . - id. Jatal . ° ° . Bydirect packet . 1d. 
California . ; N. York British pkt. 2d. New Brunswick . . Halifax . : ; iG 
Canada . . : Fs é ¢ 1d Newfoundland ; ° . 1d. 
Cape Coast Castle . ° . ° + 1d. New South Wales x . Southampton . a wae 
Cape of Good Hope By direct packet . 1d. New Zealand : . Southampton . ¢ ad. 
Ceylon « . : ; Southampton . . 2d. Nova Scotia - . Halifax . + Id. 
China . ; ; Southampton . . 2d. Portugal ; 2 . France . . 6d. 
Egypt ; : . Southampton . 1d. Spain . ; ; : . > ; . 4d. 
France and Algeria ‘ ‘ 2d. Sierra Leone . . ‘ : . ° eee 
Gibraltar, ‘ Southampton . . AG. Switzerland . : . France . . 4d. 
Holland a= % Belgium . : « Id, United States . : : : 3 - Id. 
Hfong Kong . F Southampton . - 20. Vancouver's Island - New York. . 2d. 
India . . . Southampton packet 3d. West Indies (British) . : ° : :, a 





* Additional to pay on delivery. 


The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at any Post-office. Orders 
for the transmission abroad of ‘*‘ The Leisure Hour” or ‘‘ Sunday at Home,” direct from the Office, should be 
addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. 








Now ready, 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 1866. 


CONTAINING :— 


MANY YEARS AGO. By Mrs. Prosser. THEOLOGICAL PAPERS. 

THE OLD MANOR HOUSE. By G. Sarcenrt. Theology an Inductive Science. By Rev. Dr. Anus. 

POMPONIA; or, The Gospel in Cesar’s Household. By How far is Theology a Progressive Science? By Rev. Dr. 
Mrs. Wess. Ancus. 


- % Creeds, their Use and Abuse. By Rev. J. Srovaumron. 

ss OF A MISSION IN HUNGARY. By Interpretation of Scripture. By Principal FArrBaAIrn. 
wer. Sarre, Inspiration of Scripture. By Rev. E. GArserr. 

QUIET MUSINGS. By Rev. I. R. Vernon. The Doctrinal Harmony of Scripture, By Rev. T. R. 


MINISTERIAL RECOLLECTIONS. Birks. 


, LONDON CHURCHES. 
BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS of Bishop of London, 
Bishop of Gloucester, Rev. Dr. Duff, Duchess of Gor- SCOTCH CHAPELS IN LONDON, 


don, Duchess of Orleans, and others. UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. ig 





Witk a Sermon For EVERY SunDay IN THE Year, Essays, SappatH THoucnuts, MIscetLangove 
Narratives, ILLustRatTions oF CuRistiAN Lire, SketcHes From Axsroap, Historica, Scenzs, 
Monytuty Reicious Recorp, Portry, Paces ror tHE Youne, Scriptur® BNicmas, 

AND Brete EXeERcises, 


Enriched with Twetye IntustRATions, Corour#D or on ToNED ParEer, and with One Hundred and Fiftedn 
Engravings, in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artists. 


Price Seven Shillings in cloth ; or in an elegant style of binding, price 8s. 6d.; and 10s, half-calf extra. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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See “THE COTTAGER AND ARTISAN.” 
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Tor COTTAGER Ann ARTISAN. 


Sw Allustrates Monthly Periodical forthe Bomes of the People. 


EIGHT LARGE PAGES. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 





| gene oe and most gratifying testimonies to the high estimation in which Taz CortaczR 
anp Artisan is held haye been received, both from those interested in promoting the 


welfare of the labouring classes, and from working men themselves. 


The Committee, therefore, 


earnestly request the co-operation of their friends throughout the country in their efforts to make 
it more widely useful. The following notices, sELEcTED FROM MANY HUNDREDS, will show its 


aim and object :-— 


“The Cottager is @ wonder, Its engravings are marvels of 
suggestive beauty; they are a light to the cottage to which 
they travel; every page has the pith and point of homely 
illustration and speech, fit for all ages, the youngest and the 
most ancient, full of the best teaching and wisdom of life. 
Each number is a splendidly illustrated tract.” Helectic. 


“The Cottager and Artisan is a well-illustrated miscellany 
for the. poor man’s home, Its matter is full of sound and 
Seviptural teaching, and its plotures will be an unfailing 
source of family attraction,” Record. 


The Cottager and Artisan is cheap and wholesome, It 
is, as the title indicates, designed for popular circulation, 
and we know few pennyworths of literature better suited 
for the purpose. Articles and illustrations are alike to be 
sommended, Benevolent persons will find it quite appro- 
priate for distribution,” The Queen. 


"The Cottager and Artisan has onee more our entirely 
unreserved and earnest commendation to readerg of the 
glasses from which it takes its title, We have found it to be 
as much enjoyed and prized in the cottages of agricultural 
labourers, as in the homes of mechanics and the lodging 
places of factory ‘hands,’ ” Noneonformist. 

“The woodeuts in this volume are the most effeetive in 
the whole series of works issued by the Society. The literary 
matter seems well chosen, and it is altogether well adapted 
for the class for whom it is intended.” The Churchman, 


“ Admirably adapted to instruct the young and comfort 


‘the aged, Ite tone is healthy, sound, and promotive of home 


happiness.” Wesleyan Times, 


“The Cottager and Artisan is not the least attractive or 
the least likely te be useful of the illustrated sheets which 
are issued monthly with a view to interest the working 
classes, It has capital woodeuts, and is printed in 9 large 
clear type, which must make it peculiary accepietie. in many 
humble homes,” Patriot, 

“The Cottager and Artisan, with its numerous illus 
trations, excellent type, low charges, and praiseworthy 





objects, only requires to be known to secure a large share 
of public patronage, No home in which there are children 
or young people is complete without the admission of this 
admirable publication.” Press. 


**The Cottager and Artisan is intended for the humbler 
class of readers. It is well filled with pictures for the 
children, and deyotes two broad pages to articles in very 
large type for the aged, The volume, which may be had for 
1s, 6d., will be felt to be @ veal treasure in thousands of 
artisan and cottage homes,” Christian World. 


‘Of the many achievements of this wonder-working 
Society, there are none on which we look with greater 
interest, regard being had to the common people who form 
the millions, than the Cottager and Artisan. The matter 
is finely selected, and the type is admirable, just such as old 
people and ‘poor scholars’ require. The thing is seen to 
best advantage in volumes. We should think that our colpor- 
teurs might circulate it by millions.” British Standard, 


** An admirable addition to the periodical literature of the 
working classes, In thousands of cottages it cannot fail to 
be both a pleasant and a profitable visitor. We give it our 
heartiest commendation.” The Freeman. 


‘* We have much pleasure in once more recommending the 
Cottager and Artisan to our readers, It is admirably suited 
for distribution in Sunday Schools; its fine woodcuts will 
cause the homes of the poor to ring with exclamations of 
delight.” Belfast News-Letter, 


‘The Cottager and Artisan ig @ paper of little ostentation 
but great worth; it costs the small sum of one penny 
monthly, and is strictly adapted to the labouring classes. 
The woodcuts are“ good, the type large and clear, and the 
matter of a character to benefit and amuse the inmates of 
our cottages,” Cambridge Chronicle. 

“The Cottager and Artisan is, ag its name implies, an 
admirable and cheap medium for conveying knowledge and 
improvement to the minds of our working population.” 

Liverpool Albion. 





The VOLUME FOR 1866, forming a suitable Present for Schools and Families, 
may be had, price 1s. 6d, 





LONDON : 
THE RELIGIOUS TBACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, & 164, PICCADILLY, 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 












































Aublicutions of the Aeligous Cract Society. 


DEPOSITORIES : 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD; anp 164, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


Brighton Depository: 31, Western Road. Islington Green: B. Seeley. 








Now Ready. 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


AND THEIR RELIGIOUS LESSONS. 
By Rev. J. S. Howson, D.p., Joint Author of Conybeare and Howson’s “Life and Letters of St. Paul.” 
With Fourteen fine page Engravings by Paolo Priolo. , 6s. handsomely bound, bevelled cloth boards. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE. 


A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
In Three Parts. By G. E. SARGENT, Author of ‘‘ The City Arab,” ‘‘Story of a Pocket Bible,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, with Fifteen page Engravings. 4s. bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges, 


CHRISTIE REDFERN’S TROUBLES. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 


CHRISTIAN MANLINESS. 


A BOOK OF PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Christian Home Life.” Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL LIFE. 


By the late Rev. S. J. Davis. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth boards, 

















THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FRENCH PROTESTANT, 


CONDEMNED TO THE GALLEYS FOR THE SAKE OF HIS RELIGION, 
Translated from the French. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 


GOD'S WORD WRITTEN. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES EXPLAINED & ENFORCED, 
By Rev. E. GARBETT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth boards. 


WHEN WERE THE GOSPELS WRITTEN P 


AN ARGUMENT BY CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORF. 
With a Narrative of the Discovery of the Sinaitic Manuscript. Demy 8vo. Is, 


Also Fust Published. 
BIBLE SKETCHES AND THEIR TEACH- } JONAH THE PROPHET; Lessons on his 


INGS. Second Series. By SAMUEL G. GREEN, B.A. Life. Translated from the French of Professor GAUSSEN. 

Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. Engravings. Small royal. Is, 6d. cloth boards; 2s. 
THE FISHERS OF DERBY HAVEN. By extra boards, gilt edges. 

the Author of ‘‘ Fern’s Hollow,” etc. Engravings. 2s. | THESE FORTY YEARS, and other Sketches 

cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. extra boards. ee ng G. E. SARGENT. _Foolscap 8vo, 
GEORGE WAYLAND. By the Author of 2s. Od. cloth boards. 

‘** Basil,” etc. Engravings. Small royal, 1s. cloth LOUISA FEATHERINGTON, and other Tales, 


boards ; 1s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. Engravings. Small royal, 1s, 6d, cloth boards; 2s, 
extra boards, gilt edges. 














POCKET-BOOKS AND ALMANACKS ror 1867. 


THE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK: con- | THE SHEET ALMANACK. With Engray- 
taining an Almanack, Astronomical Phenomena, Texts ings. Suited for the Counting-house, the Minister's 
for every Day in the Year, Gleanings in Prose and Poe- Study, and the Cottage Parlour. One Penny. 
try from Christian Authors, etc. Illustrated with 4 | THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. Inter- 
Coloured Engraving. 2s. roan tuck. leaved with ruled paper, gilt edges. Twopence. Adapted 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S POCKET-BOOK : for Pocket-books. 
containing an Almanack, Daily Texts, a Mirror of the | THE PEOPLES ALMANACK. Thirty-two 
Months, Prose and Poetical Selections, etc. Coloured Pages, with Engravings, price 1d. Interleaved, with 
Engraving. 1s. 6d. roan tuck. ruled writing paper, and in fancy cover, 3d. This Alma- 

THE TRACT SOCIETY’S PENNY ALMA- nack is recommended for circulation to Tract Distribu- 
NACK. Ina neat Book. One Penny. tors and others. 
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BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. By 
Joun Dons, D.D., ¥F.B.S.E., Professor of Natural Science, New 
College, Edinburgh, Author of “Biblical Natural Science.” 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d: cloth boards. 

**No better book than this could be put into the hands of intel- 
ligent and educated young people. It hangs out a light on 
many a shoal where goodly vessels have been wrecked, and will 
prove an admirable guide to the student of theology, as well as 
to the worker in natural science.’’—Record. 

**Dr. Duns proposes to look at the whole question from the 
purely scientific and Christian point of view. The chief topies he 
discusses -are—Theory- of talent; vitality in matter; general 
a atmospheric | adaptations; Genesis and science; H 

lace in naturé; the antiquity of man; the uni 
Seetaas ood of the human race. Almost every page is ie adapted 
to hayé a soothing influence on minds under the power of doubt 
from the sourcesmentioned, and we recommend the book as good 
in aim, and manly in tone. *_Olerieal Journal. 


THE BIBLE AED Sy ee THOUGHT. 
‘With Appendix, By Re R. Brrxs, mu.a., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Camutidge. et; edition, 7s. c loth boards ; 12mo 
edition, 4s. cloth boards. 

THE EXODUS OF ISRAEL: its Difficulties 
Examined and Truth Confirmed. With a Reply to Recent Objec- 


tions. By Rev. T. R. Bregs, M.a. 8vo edition, 7s. cloth boards ; 
12mo-edition, 2s. 6d, 





SS 


THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS, AND THE 
ROMANCE OF M. RENAN. Three Essays by Dr. Scuarr and 
M. Rovsszn. 28. 6d. cloth boards. 

THE ROCK OF AGES; or, Scripture Testimony 


to the one Eternal Godhead of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. By 
Rev. E. H. BrcxerstEeTH, M.a. A new and revised edition. 4s. 
cloth, bevelled boards. 


PALEY’S HORA PAULINA. With Notes, and 
a Supplementary Treatise entitled ‘‘ HORA APOSTOLIC, ” by 
the Rey. T. Birks, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Witha Map. 12mo. 3s. cloth boards. 

PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
With Introduction, i, and @ Supplenan by the Rev. T, R. 
Brrxs, M.A. 12mo. 3s. cloth 

THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION. Also, Fifteen 
Sermons. By JoszrH Butter, t1.p. With a Life of the Author, 
pA gees ha Analysis, Notes, &c., by Joszepx AnGus, D:D, 3s, 6d. 
¢ ards. 

THE NOVELTIES OF ROMANISM, in Three 
Parts. I. Development of Doctrines. I. Chronological Ar- 
rangement. III. Old and New Creeds Contrasted. By C. H. 
Counetrz, Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 

ROME: its Temper and its Teachings. By 


Grorese Henry Davis, 11.p. Feap., 8vo, 28. 





THE WORKS OF JOHN HOWE. 


Edited by Professor Henry Rocers, 


and finely printed on best paper, in Six Volumes, 5s. each, cloth boards. 





Also, wniform with the above, 


THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN HOWE, MW.A., 


With an Analysis of his Writings. 


By Professor Henry Rocers, 


8vo. Portrait. 6s. cloth beards. 





. THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS. 


Crown 8vo. 


I.—SgLEecTions FrRoM THE MISCELLANEOUS Works oF ARCH- 
BIsHoP LEIGHTON; WITH A MemorR, 
II,—SzLzections From THE Waitines oF Lorp Bacon: THEOLO- 
. G10an, Ernica,, PHinosoPHicaL, ETC., WITH 4 MEMOIR, 


Each volurtte 2s. 6d. in glazed cloth boards. 


III.—SExectioys FRoM THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS FULLER; WITH 
A MeEmore. 
biden FROM THE WrITiNGS OF Isaac BaRROW; WITH A 
MOIR. 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


OUR LIFE, ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND 
PENCIL. Numerous Designs by Eminent Artists. Printed in 
the finest style, on Toned Paper, 10s, 6d, handsomely bound, 

edges. 


THE MONTHS, ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND 
PENCIL. Numerous Designs by Eminent Artists. Printed on 


oe Paper in the fineststylo. 10s. 6d. handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. « 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY OF THE OLDEN 
TIME. From Cuavorr to Kew, Numerous superior Engravings 
by Eminent Artists. Tinted Paper, beautifully printed and ele- 
gantly bound, 10s. 6d. 

LYRA AMERICANA: Hymns of Praise and 
-Faithfrom American Poets. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. extra cloth bds. 


ANCIENT DEVOTIONAL POETRY OF THE 


SIXTEENTH OR SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Tinted 
Paper. 4to. 4s. 


SWISS PICTURES DRAWN WITH PEN AND 
PENCIL. Profusely illustrated by Mr. E. Wuymrexr, and printed 
on toned paper. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth extra. 

** This is the cheapest and best book of its kind we have ever 
seen, and will give persons who have never been in Switzer- 
dand as good an idea of glaciers and snow-peaks as any book we 
know of, while those who are familiar with Alpine scenery will 
‘enjoy the recollection which i its thoroughly faithful pictures will 


call up. The book is extremely Well arranged.” — Literary 
Churchman, 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Supe- 
rior Large Paper Edition, with a Life of the Author. Twenty- 


four beantiful Engravings in Oil Colours, after J. Gilbert. 10s. 
extra cloth: boards. This edition, without the plates, but with 
a Portrait, 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Beautifully Iiustrated with Oil Prints. 


CHRISTIAN GARLAND; or, Companion for the 


Seaside and the Country. Engravings of Wild Flowers, Garden 
Flowers, Sea and Freshwater Shells, ‘Sea-weeds, ete. 


ny CHAPLET; with Coloured En- 


rings 3s of Dunluce Castle, Furness Abbey, the Plain of Sor- 
Fento elvellyn, Glen Tilt, Waterfall at Inversnaid, Glengariff, 


and River Northesk. 
THE CHRISTIAN WREATH OF PROSE, 


POETRY, AND ART. 


{ 





FROM DAWN TO DARK IN ITALY: a Tale 
of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. Numerous fine 
Engravings. Imperiallémo. 4s. cloth boards, 

THE AWAKENING OF ITALY AND THE 
CRISIS OF ROME. By the Rev. J. A. Wruiz, LL.p. Crown 
8vo. Price 5s. 6d. cloth boards. 

PALESTINE FOR THE YOUNG. By the Rev. 


A. Borar, With numerous Engtavings. (Recently published.) 
Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 


PICTORIAL JOURNEY THROUGH THE 
HOLY LAND. Fine Wood Engravings, with descriptive letter- 
press, finely- printed on Tinted Paper. 6s. 6d, handsomely 
bound. 

GOLDEN HILLS: a Tale of the Irish Famine. 
By the Author of “‘Cedar Creek.” With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. extra cloth boards. 

THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. A Tale 
of the Irish Rebellion of 1798. By the Author of ‘‘ Golden Hills,” 
**Cedar Creek,” etc. Engravings. Crown 8vo, 4s, 

ALYPIUS OF TAGASTE: a Tale of the Early 
Church. By Mrs. Wrrz. Engrayings. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
cloth boards: 

COWPER’S LETTERS: a Selection from the 
Letters of the Poet Cowper. With a brief Memoir of his Life, 
and Biographical Notices of his Correspondents. Portrait and 

ood Engravings. 4s.in cloth boards. ‘Cowper is the first of 
letter-writers.”’—Southey. 

THE STORY OF A POCKET-BIBLE. By G. E. 
Sarernt, Author of ‘The City Arab.” Feap.8vo, With En- 
gravings. 3s.boards; 3s. 6d. extra gilt. 


3s. 6d. cut edges, 4s. gilt extra. 
FLOWERS FROM MANY LANDS: a Christian 


Companion for Hours of Recreation; in Prose and Verse. 


THE CORONAL; or, Prose, Poetry, and Art: 
a Book for all Seasons at Home and Abroad. 


FOOTSTEPS OF THE REFORMERS IN 
FOREIGN LANDS. Plates of Prague—Zurich—Antwerp— 
Geneva—Spires—Wittenburg—Augsburg—La Tour. 
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HISTORIGAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND EDUCATIONAL. ~ 


WORKS BY THE REV. GEORGE TREVOR, M.A, 


Canon of York, 
EGYPT: from the Conquest of Alexander the 


Greatto Napoleon Bonaparte. An Historical Sketch. Fcap. 8vo. 
With Frontispiece. Cioth boards. 5s. 


ANCIENT EGYPT: its Antiquities, Religion, and 
History, to the close of the Old Testament Period. Feap. 8vo. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. Cloth boards. 4s. 

**It is notoften that somuch valuable and curious information 
is found condensed in so small a space as in this volume.”— 
Clerical Journal. 

**No other, of the same extent, contains so good a summary 
of all that is known of ancient Egypt. Its style is clear and 
perspicuous. The plan and arrangement are good. Theillus- 
trations, too, are appropriate. It ought to becomea popular 
manual on the subject.’’—Atheneuwm, 


RUSSIA, Ancient and Modern. Feap. 8vo. With 
Maps. Cloth boards, 4s. 


INDIA : an Historical Sketch. Feap. 8vo. With 
Map. cloth boards, 3s. 

“ Altogether, we repeat that we know not another work of 
the same size that so well communicates so much information 
regarding the greatest dependency of the British crown,’’— 
Jaterary. Gazeite. 


“Mr. Trevor has packed together an immense mags of in- 
formation respecting India, and withal has made a very read- 
able work. Hehas described the country, the various races of 
people inhabiting it, their manners and customs, and their 
different sovereigns, and has drawn up a very ciear account of 
the rule of the East India Company, bringing dowr. the series 
of events to the present time.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 

INDIA: its Natives and Missions. Feap. 8vo. 
Cloth boards, 3s. 


WORKS BY REV. JOSEPH ANGUS, M.A, D.D., 


Examiner in English Literature, ete., to the London University. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 
12mo. 5s. cloth boards. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
—Historical. 6s. cloth boards; 6s. 6d. extra boards. 

A HANDBOOK OF SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth boards, 

THE BIBLE HANDBOOK: an Introduction to the 


Study of Sacred Scripture. 8vo. With Illustrations, 10s. cloth 
boards; 12mo., with Map, 5s. boards; 7s. half-bound; calf, 8s. 6d, 


OUR AUSTRALIAN COLONIES: their Dis- 


covery, History, Resources, and Prospects. By Samvsrt Moss- 
man. Feap. 8yo. Price 3s. 6d. _ 











BRAZIL: its History, Productions, Natives, etc. 
Map and Engravings. Foolscap 8vo. 48. cloth boards. 
JAPAN OPENED. Engravings. Royal 18mo. 
3s. cloth boards. ; : 
MEXICO: the Country, History, and People. 
Feap. 8vo. Witha Map. 3s. cloth boards. 
OUR HOME ISLANDS. 
I, THEIR NATURAL FEATURES. 
II, THEIR PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY. 
. HI. THEIR PUBLIC WORKS. 
By Tuomas Mitner, M.A. Royal 12mo, Each complete in 
itself. 2s, 6d. cloth boards. 
THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. By Tuomas Miz- 
NER, M,4. Royall8mo. Witha Map, 2s, 6d. cloth boards. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA; comprising 
Canada, British Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, etc. Maps. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
THE SPANISH PENINSULA: its History, Con- 
dition, and Prospects. 3s. boards. 


THE LAND .OF PROMISE; or, Description of 
Palestine. With numerous Engravings. Cloth boards, 5s. 


ANCIENT EMPIRES: their Origin, Succession, 


and Results. With a View of the Unity and Migrations of Man- 
kind. 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 


D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION, Revised by the Author, cheap edition, Vols. I. to V, 
in 1 vol. royal 8ve, cloth boards, 8s.; half-bound, 10s.; cal’. 
12s. ; morocco, 16s.; ditto, in 2 vols. cloth, 9s. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By J. C. Curtis, 8.a. For Schools and Families. 1s. limpcloth. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Inva- 
sions of Julius Cesar. By T. Mruner, a.m. 12mo. Maps. 5s, 
cloth boards. 

THE HISTORY OF GREECE: from theEarliest 
Times. By Professor StowEtn. 12mo. Map. 2s. 6d. boards. 
THE HISTORY OF ROME: from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Empire. By Tomas MILNER, A.M., 

F.R.G.8. 12mo. With Three Maps, 3s. cloth boards. 

A UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY: in Four Parts— 
Historical, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. By Tomas 
Mitner, A.M. Maps. 12mo. 5s. cloth boards. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. By 


Francis WAYLAND, D.D., President of Brown University. With 
Notes and Analysis by J. ANaus, D.D. 12mo. 3s, cloth. 








NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 





BRITISH BIRDS. Tue Lanp Birps, Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d.; coloured Engravings,6s. THe Waree Binns, Fcap. vo, 
3s. 6. ; coloured Engravings. 6s. ° 

BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. With coloured Plates. 


iémo, 3s. 6d.; extra bds., gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


BEAUTIES AND WONDERS OF VEGE- 
TABLE LIFE; or, Rambles in Parks, Forests, Conservatories, 
Orchards, Gardens, Fields, and Heaths. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s.6d. cloth boards. Recently published. 

CURIOSITIES OF ANIMAL LIFE: with the 
recent Discoveries of the Microscope; embracing Corallines, 
Sea-anemones, Corals, Sea-nettles, etc. With numerous supe- 
rior Engravings. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s.; extra boards, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS, QUAD- 
RUPEDS, AND REPTILES. By W. Martin. With Engrav- 
ings. Three distinct vols., each 6s. 

QUADRUPEDS. Medium 8vo. Many Engravings. 
Cloth beards, 3s.; coloured Plates, 7s. 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY, 2s. 6d.; 
elegant extra bds., 3s. 6d. 

THE HIVE AND ITS WONDERS. 1s.; extra 
bds., gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 

THE WATERS OF THE EARTH: the Dew- 
drop; the Spring; the Lake; the River; and the Sea. With 


numerous Engravings. Square lémo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. ; 
coloured Engravings, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON THINGS. Two 


series, complete in one vol., 2s. 





PHILOSOPHY OF FOOD AND NUTRITION. 
By Rev. &. Swwner. 2s. 

WONDERS OF THE WATERS: the Animal- 
cule; the Coral-maker; the Sea-star; the Lobster, and the Fish. 


With numerous Engravings. Square 16mo, cloth boards, Is, 6d. ; 
coloured engravings, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


SIGHTS IN ALL SEASONS. Four vols. in 
one. 3s. 6d. 

PLANTS AND TREES OF SCRIPTURE, and 
Geography of Plants. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. ; extra cloth, 2s. 

PEEPS AT NATURE; or, God’s Works and Man’s 
Wants. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d.; extra cloth, 2s. 

SOLAR SYSTEM. By Dr. Dick. Cloth boards, 
1s. 6d.; extra cloth, 2s. 

THE SENSES AND THE MIND. Paper cover, 
6d.; cloth boards, 10d. 

VOLCANOES: their History, Phenomena, ete. 
Paper cover, 6d.; cloth boards, 10d. 

WONDERS OF ORGANIC LIFE. Paper cover, 
6d. ; cloth boards, 10d. 

MAGIC, PRETENDED MIRACLES, ete. Paper 
cover, 6d.; cloth boards, 10d. 

THE TRAVELLER: Wonders in Nature and Art. 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

FACE OF THE EARTH. Engraving. 16mo. Cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. 


REMARKABLE INSECTS. Engravings. 16mo. 
Cloth boards, 1s, 6d, : 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. : 


WITH SUPERIOR ENGRAVINGS. 
BASIL; or, Honesty and Industry. 18mo. Cloth | LITTLE VIOLET. 18mo. Cloth boards, 1s.; 
boards, 1s.; extra cloth, 1s, 6d. extra cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BEN HOLT. 18mo. Cloth boards, 1ls.; extra | LYNTONVILLE; or, The Irish Boy in Canada. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. | Engravings. 1s. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 
4 


BIBLE SKETCHES AND THEIR a. 


eae eee. ae denen a ee ena PATTY BAILEY; or, Who knows Best? With 
cond Sories. Pep. on. 2s. 6d. each, cloth boards. icles Bmall roy al. 1s. 64. cloth boards ; 2s. extra boards, 
BOUGHTON GRANGE ; and some Passages in | PLEASANT HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; or, 
oo ee a Engravings. Feap. 8vo. 3s. boards ; (1) Scripture Queries on Various Subjects, (2) Answers to 


the same. In two separate volumes, in an elastic band, com- 


CHARLIE SCOTT. 18mo. Cloth, 1s.; extra plete. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


cloth, 1s. 6d. RICHEST MAN IN TODMORTON. 18mo. 
CHILD’S BOOK OF POETRY. Original and Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; extra cloth, 2s. 

Selected. Engravings. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. RIVERS OF WATER IN A DRY PLAOBR. 
DICK BOLTER; or, Getting on in Life. 18mo.’) gzAsera ste pte Cran So 


boards; 3s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


DORA HAMILTON; or, Sunshine and Shade. | THE CHILDREN OF CLOVERLEY. Fcap. 8vo. 
Fcap. 8vo. With fine Engravings printed on toned paper. 2s. 


7 2s. cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 
cloth boards; 2s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. ‘ 
: . THE CHINA CUP; or, Ellen’s Trial: a Wor- 
eal GREY. 18mo. Cloth, 1s. 3 extra cloth, cestershire Story. 18mo, ” Cloth, 1s.; extra cloth, 1s, 6d. 


ENOCH RODEN’S TRAINING. Bythe Author | THE ROSEBUD; a Gift to the Young. 16mo. 
4 F igus ay Sun eee ee * | THE SPENSERS; or, Chronicles of a Country 

FERN’S HOLLOW. F _ 8vo. Engravines on Hamlet. By G. E. Sarcenr. Cloth, 3s.; extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 
toned paper. 2s. ade teiadins 04 tt. anneal pony ag THE TWO NEW YEARS’ DAYS, and other 
GRACE’S VISIT: a Tale for the Young. Small po atte Sketches. By G. E. Saraent. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
royal, Engravings. 1s. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra boards, gilt ’ 


= THREE MONTHS UNDER THE SNOW. 18mo. 
- Cloth, 1s. 6d.; extra cloth, 2s. 
a ag peogell oa Daughter at Home. | mow yRACY OF BRIER HILL; or, Whose is 


WIBTORICAL TALES FOR Youna yao:| Rose te BOO Bae eee; 
TESTANTS, | Engravings. | Royal 18mo, 2, cloth bowrds | WHILE THEY ARE WITH US. 18mo. Cloth, 


1s. 6d.; extra cloth, 2s. 
HOME IN HUMBLE LIFE. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. WONDERFUL WORKS: or, The Miracles of 
JESSIE AND HER FRIENDS. With En- Christ. By a Clergyman’s Daughter. Feap. 8vyo. 2s. cloth 





gravings. Small royal. 1s. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra boards. boards; 2s. 6d. extra boards. 
LILIAN: a Tale of 300 Years ago. 18mo. Cloth,| YOUNG FOLKS OF HAZLEBROOK. 18mo. 
1s. 6d.; extra cloth, 2s, | Cloth, 1s.; extra cloth, 1s. 6d, 





FOR THE NURSERY. 


NEW SERIES OF HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED TOY BOOKS. 
WILLIE AND MARY’S FIRST DAY AT | THE LOST LAMB. With large Coloured Pic- 
SCHOOL, With Twenty-four Coloured Pictures, 1s. tures, 1s. 
SUPERIOR CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Small 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, with numerous Coloured Plates. 
PRETTY TALES FOR THE NURSERY. Cloth, | BOOK ABOUT BIRDS. Cioth, 2s 
LITTLE FRANK AT THE FARM. Cloth, 2s. | BOOK ABOUT ANIMALS. Cloth, 2s 
A VISIT TO AUNT AGNES. Cloth, 2s. SUNDAY AFTERNOONS WITH MAMMA. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE. Cloth, 2s. Coloured Plates, square, cloth boards, 2s, Just out. 
NEW PRETTY BOOK SERIES. 
Super-royal 16mo, with numerous beautiful Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, in fancy cover. Price 1s. each. 


MY PRETTY BOOK. MY PRETTY PET BOOK. 
MY PRETTY VERSE BOOK. MY PRETTY LESSON BOOK. 
MY PRETTY STORY BOOK. 





NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED TEXT AND PICTURE CARDS. 
PACKETS A, B, and C, ILLUMINATED TEXTS. | A Present for the Young. 
Twelve Cards, consisting of Scripture Texts, beautifully printed | [HE KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


1 1 k 
PACKETS F a, — ‘hw Ie Caodin of Sex ? Twelve large Cards, printed in Colours, consisting of Portraits, 
an welve Uards oO cr ipture Historic Scenes, and a Summary of English History. 1s. 6d. in 


Texts, beautifully printed in Gold and Colours. 6d. per packet. a finely illuminated packct. 








RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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ON THE CAMPAGNA. 
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